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Normal University Centennial 


EDUCATION IN ILLINOIS 
BEFORE 1857 


By ROBERT GEHLMANN BONE 


When an active, alert people are united with a system 
of education, even though it be nothing more than a “little 
red school,” the miracles of the modern world come to pass— 
the miracles of scholarship, leisure, culture and technology. 
These miracles then become the base for the duties and the 
privileges of tomorrow. One of the best things about our 
education is our faith in it. We believe in it.... We like 
it, and we want more of it, not so much because of what we 
have learned, but because it gives our children a chance to 
improve on ourselves." 


ROM the very founding of our Republic, our growth as 

a democratic nation has been dependent to a degree upon 

an intelligent, educated electorate. A number of the Found- 
ing Fathers, such as Jefferson, Franklin, Washington, and 
Benjamin Rush, felt strongly that a people faced with the 
task of self-government must be an educated people. Wash- 
ington referred to this need in his first message to Congress,’ 
and in a speech given in 1789 he said, “As in civilized So- 
cieties the welfare of the State and happiness of the People 
are advanced or retarded in proportion as the morals and 
good education of the youth are attended to.”’ With our ever 
increasing power among the nations of the world, with our 


1Coleman R. Griffith, “The Meaning of Public Education,’ Ferment in Educa- 
tion (Urbana, 1948), 167. 

2 John C. Fitzpatrick, ed., The Writings of George Washington, Vol. 30 (New 
York, 1939), 307. 

3 Ibid., 349n. 


Robert Gehlmann Bone is President of Illinois State Normal University. 
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progress in science and in many other areas, it is more vital 
than ever that we properly educate our leaders and our citi- 
zens. Today Americans, as a whole, take for granted that 
our children will be given a free education through high school 
and will have an opportunity to enter college. Yet, if we 
study the history of education in our country, we discover 
that there has been a long, slow development for free public 
schools and that there were many problems and struggles in 
this development. 

At the opening of the nineteenth century, however, the 
vast majority of Americans felt that education was for the 
few who could afford it. While it is true that the New Eng- 
land states had laws establishing free schools—Massachusetts 
had adopted such a law in 1674—not all communities availed 
themselves of the opportunity. Nonetheless, a good many 
people moving west in the early decades of the nineteenth 
century dreamed and hoped for the future and wanted their 
children to have equal rights. In many frontier settlements 
in Illinois, parents got together and hired a teacher or sent 
their children, at least the sons, to subscription schools. These 
schools increased in numbers and, just prior to the Free School 
Bill of 1855, there were 4,215 schools* officially reported in 
Illinois. Most of these were private, parochial, or subscrip- 
tion schools. Very few were public schools; a few towns such 
as Joliet, Jacksonville, Alton, Griggsville, Galena, Galatia, 
and Springfield supported some education by public revenues. 
Some of these 4,215 schools did not have their own build- 
ings, but were held in homes, meeting houses, churches, or 
even abandoned buildings. Nearly half of the school build- 
ings were of log cabin const:1ction. The report showed no 
graded schools nor high schools. More than two-thirds of 
the teachers were men who received an average monthly sal- 
ary of $25; women teachers received an average salary of $12. 


4 Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction .. . of the State of Illinois, 
1855 {Dec. 10, 1854], (Springfield, 1854), 5. 
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Largely because of the Free School Bill of 1855, schools 
increased by nearly eighty per cent in the following three years, 
The official Report on the Schools for 1857 showed 7,694 free 
public schools. Of these, 181 were graded and these included 
a few high schools, some of which were in Jacksonville;’ 
Peoria, which opened a free public high school in July, 1856; 
Chicago, in October, 1856; Springfield, in September, 1857; 
and Bloomington, in October, 1857. In the latter year Illinois 
boasted fourteen colleges and a state-supported normal uni- 
versity, which opened its classes in Bloomington on October 
5, 1857. Behind these names, dates, and places is the inter- 
esting and somewhat dramatic story of the long struggle to 
establish free education and a normal school in Illinois. The 
following paragraphs cannot do justice to the many people 
who gave of their time, their energy, and thought for the de- 
velopment of a fine educational system in Illinois. Space 
permits description of only a few of the events and recog- 
nition of only some of the people. The parents hired the first 
teachers for only a few dollars a month, plus board and room 
which were obtained by staying with the families that had 
children in school. The education of the teacher was often 
but little more than that of some of the children he taught. 

As early as 1783, a man named Seely or Seeley’ is said to 
have taught school in New Design, Illinois. The first written 
evidence of a school building in Illinois is found in an old 
document of Cahokia,” where in 1794 two Frenchmen re- 
quested permission of the judges of the court to hold classes 
in the ‘audience room of the courthouse until they construct 
a building which will oblige all the inhabitants whose chil- 


5 A free public high school was established in Jacksonville in 1851 by Newton 
Bateman. See John W. Cook, Educational History of Illinois (Chicago, 1912), 505, 
which states that this was the first high school supported by public funds in Illinois. 

6 Samuel Willard, “Brief History of Early Education in Illinois,” Fifteenth Bien- 
nial Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Illinois, (Spring- 
field, 1884), xcix, states that in 1783 John Seeley opened a school in Monroe County. 
George W. Smith, A Student’s History of Illinois (Bloomington, 1906), 163, says 
that Samuel J. Seely taught school in New Design in 1783. 

7 MS (in French) dated May 6, 1794 at Cahokia, Chicago Historical Society. 
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dren have their instruction in the school. . . .” The first 
teacher mentioned in Sangamon County history was a John 
Purviance (1796-1863), the younger son of a Revolutionary 
War soldier who migrated from North Carolina in 1820 and 
settled in what later became Cartwright Township. He had 
been taught by some of his mother’s people, fairly well- 
educated descendants of Pocahontas and John Rolfe. Because 
he had some training, the growing community of pioneers 
hired John in 1821 to teach their children during the winter 
months. They paid him $6 a month and he “boarded and 
bedded” at the homes of the families of his pupils until his 
marriage in 1823; at which time the parents joined forces and 
built him a log cabin home which he also used as a school 
room for a number of years.* 

Another early Illinois teacher was Jacob Flowers Poe 
(1787-1877), son of a wealthy North Carolina family. Poe 
was educated abroad, and, after losing all of his property when 
a cousin skipped bond, he left Carolina in 1826 and settled 
in Gallatin County, Illinois. He brought with him a sizable 
library for a pioneer of that day. He stopped at Galatia (in 
that part of Gallatin County which later became Saline Coun- 
ty) with his family and was hired as a school teacher. He 
taught many subjects, including English literature, Latin, and 
French, and continued teaching until he was eighty. In the 
beginning he was paid $8.25 a month and was given farm 
produce as partial compensation during his early days of teach- 
ing. With the establishment of tax-supported public schools 
in 1834, he received $12 a month, but he felt that he was 
worse off than when the parents hired him, as the additional 
pay in produce stopped. Furthermore, his curriculum was 


8 John C. Power, History of the Early Settlers of Sangamon County, Illinois 
(Springfield, 1876), 586-88. History of Sangamon County, Inter-State Publishing Co. 
(Chicago, 1881), 816. 

® History of Gallatin, Saline, Hamilton, Franklin and Williamson Counties, Illi- 
nois (Chicago, 1887), 142. Letters and documents formerly in the possession of the 
late Celia P. Blackwell and Olive Elizabeth Poe, both of Galatia, granddaughters of 
Jacob F. Poe. 
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restricted to the usual common school subjects. However, 
Jacob Poe was not a typical example of the early teachers, as 
very few of them had much education and this very fact gave 
great impetus to the struggle to establish a teacher training 
institution. 

In some instances, as above, a group of parents hired a 
teacher; in a few, an educated man settled in a community 
and opened a school and charged tuition. Such schools were 
usually called subscription schools, seminaries, or academies. 
A number of these were established in the thirties. One rather 
famous academy which continued from 1834 to 1856 was situ- 
ated in Bloomington, and was founded by the Rev. Lemuel 
Foster, a Presbyterian minister. In 1851, Daniel Wilkins 
(1820-1894) and his wife took it over as the Central Illinois 
Female College. As Wilkins became well-known over the 
state in educational circles, it was often called Wilkins Acad- 
emy. The passage of the Free School Act of 1855 closed its 
doors. Equally famous was the Female Seminary, a subscrip- 
tion high school for young ladies, directed by the Rev. John F. 
Brooks (1801-1887)"* and his wife in Springfield during the 
forties and fifties. Both of these men had been well educated 
—Wilkins at Oberlin and the University of Michigan, and 
Brooks at Hamilton and Yale. 

From one point of view it might be said that the educa- 
tional system and philosophy in the Midwest began in 1785, 
when the Continental Congress first enacted legislation con- 
cerning the land north of the Ohio. Lot No. 16 of every 
township was reserved for the maintenance of public schools 
within the township.” Article III of the Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787 began, “Religion, morality, and knowledge being 

"10 Mary P. Hoover, “Daniel Wilkins,” Transactions of the McLean County His- 
torical Society (Bloomington, 1903), Il: 429-32. 
11 History of Sangamon County, 597-99. 
12 “An Ordinance for Ascertaining the Mode of Disposing of Lands in the Western 
Territories,” Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789 (Washington, 1933), 
Vol. XXVIII, 1785: p. 378. See also acts on public lands of July 23, 1787; June 20, 


1788; and May 18, 1796 In the early ordinance the wording was “Lot No. 16,” later 
Section No. 16 of each township was reserved for school use. 
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necessary to good government and the happiness of mankind, 
schools and the means of education shall forever be encour- 
aged.” 

The next legislative reference to education in Illinois 
came in 1818 when, on April 18, Nathaniel Pope (1774-1850), 
territorial delegate in Congress, witnessed the passage of the 
enabling act which he had introduced for the creation of the 
State of Illinois. The people of Illinois should be most grate- 
ful to Pope. He wrote into the bill paragraphs which not 
only gave the state the northern boundary of 42 degrees and 
30 minutes rather than 41 degrees and 39 minutes, which had 
been first recommended, but also stipulated that three per 
cent of government sales of land should be used for educa- 
tion, as well as two per cent for roads. The bill further stipu- 
lated that monies from Section 16 in each township should 
be used for schools, and that funds from a whole township 
should be set aside for an educational seminary."* The Con- 
stitution of the State of Illinois, which was written soon after 
Pope had engineered the enabling act through Congress, made 
no mention of education. 

Except for granting some charters to a few towns for 
academies, there was practically no legislation concerning edu- 
cation until the meeting of the fourth General Assembly in 
1824-1825. Joseph Duncan (1794-1844) of Morgan County, 
later the fifth governor of Illinois, introduced “An Act Pro- 
viding for the Establishment of Free Schools.” This docu- 
ment placed Illinois as a leader in the field of education. None 
of all the New England states had such excellent school 
laws. The Act provided, among other things, that any town- 
ship with fifteen families must supply a free school for at 
least three months of the year, and it provided further for 
officials and for taxation to carry on the school. The intro- 
duction and Section 1 of this document are worth quoting: 


13 Theodore C. Pease, The Story of Illinois (Chicago, 1949), 75; Cook, Edu- 
cational History, 74-77. 
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To enjoy our rights and liberties we must understand them; their 
security and protection ought to be the first object of a free people: and it 
is a well established fact that no nation has ever continued long in the 
enjoyment of civil and political freedom, which was not both virtuous and 
enlightened; and believing that the advancement of literature has always 
been, and ever will be the means of developing the rights of man, that the 
mind of every citizen of a republic is the common property of society, and 
constitutes the basis of its strength and happiness; it is therefore considered 
the peculiar duty of a free government, like ours, to extend the improve- 
ment and cultivation of the intellectual energies of the whole; therefore, 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the people of the State of Illinois repre- 
sented in the General Assembly, That there shall be established a common 
school or schools in each of the counties of this State, which shall be open 
and free to every class of white citizens, between the ages of five and twenty- 
one years: Provided, That persons over the age of twenty-one years may be 
admitted to such schools upon such conditions as the trustees of the schools 
may prescribe.** 


Both houses passed and approved the act on January 15, 
1825. Schools were just being established, however, when 
the sixth General Assembly, 1828-1829, retarded the progress 
of education in Illinois many decades by repealing Sections 
15, 16, and 17 of the 1825 Act. These sections had provided 
the districts with taxing powers and it was many decades 
before like taxing powers were again enacted. There was 
still strong feeling that no one should have to pay taxes for 
the education of the children of other men. Furthermore, 
there were still many pioneers who were from the southeast 
and who felt that subscription schools were better. 

However, in spite of lack of good free school laws, schools 
all over the state increased and children were exposed to the 
three R’s. In the 1830's there was a growing demand for 
trained teachers. A few public-spirited persons in the New 
England states encouraged young people to go west to teach. 
William Slade, ex-Governor of Vermont, sent numerous young 
women and some young men to Illinois. Catherine Beecher 
of the famous Beecher family encouraged many young ladies 


~ *S6Sbid., 32. 
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to go west and teach. As early as 1829 a rather famous group 
of young men from Yale” had migrated to Illinois to preach 
and teach. 

The majority of the teachers, however, were very poorly 
educated. Theodore C. Pease in his Story of I/linois wrote: 
“The earliest schools were most casual affairs. They were 
kept by drunkards, by men with the barest smattering of knowl- 
edge, unfitted for other purposes by physical or moral de- 
fects.”** Many examples referring to the character and train- 
ing of teachers of the early decades can be found in reading 
early county histories and other documents.’ There were, 
of course, a number of teachers with the training of Jacob 
Poe and John Purviance, of Daniel Wilkins and John Brooks. 
However, many of those who actually migrated for the pur- 
pose of teaching created certain difficulties. The women 
teachers often married and with the prospect of the first child, 
they left the classroom. Largely because of low salaries and 
the fact that classes were held for only three or four months 
a year, most of the men held other jobs, and many of them 
like the Vermonter, Stephen A. Douglas, left teaching en- 
tirely. At the same time, it must be remembered that the 
pioneer became proud of his area and his state and was easily 
led to find fault with the easterner who ‘“‘was brought’ west 
specifically to teach. The pride of the pioneer was hurt. Pub- 
lic speakers and newspapers protested against the “importing 
of teachers.” The Belleville Advocate quoted Judge William 
H. Underwood as late as 1857 as saying: ‘“We want teachers 
raised up from among our own people, teachers acquainted 
with our habits, customs, and modes of life. . . . Imported 
teachers will not answer this purpose.”’* Even Douglas 
spoke ardently against the imported teachers who were try- 


15 Pease, Story of Illinois, 97. 

16 Jbid., 96. 

17 Cook, Educational History, 59-70; see also Edward Eggleston, The Hoosier 
Schoolmaster (New York, 1871). 

18 Belleville Advocate, Feb. 18, 1857. 
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ing to “Yankeefy” and ‘‘abolitionize” the people of Illinois.** 

Long before Douglas and Underwood complained of the 
importation of teachers, education leaders were trying to es- 
tablish a teacher training institution. These leaders agreed 
that prepared teachers were necessary to the future of the 
state and in 1833, an educational convention met in Vandalia 
just prior to the convening of the legislature. This group, 
known as the Illinois Institute of Education, met again in 1834 
and in succeeding years under the leadership of the Rev. John 
Mason Peck” (1789-1858), one of the great men in early 
Illinois history. He not only founded Shurtleff College (be- 
gun as Rock Spring Academy in 1827), but was an active 
and ardent missionary, one of the most active and ardent sup- 
porters of education, a capable lobbyist, and an able publisher 
and editor. Largely as a result of the early meetings of the 
Institute in the state capitol just prior to the legislative ses- 
sion of 1834, the State Senator from Gallatin County, William 
J. Gatewood (d. 1842), a close friend of Jacob Poe and a 
strong supporter of education, introduced a bill in 1835 to 
provide for a uniform system of free schools and for a system 
of seminaries to train teachers. The bill did not pass; and 
although it was introduced again in the following session, it 
lost again. 

Massachusetts was more successful at this time in its 
attempt to create a school to train teachers, for it authorized 
the first Normal School in the country, which opened in Lex- 
ington in 1839 (later located in Framingham). The estab- 
lishment of this school and others” in the East during the 
succeeding decade spurred leaders in Illinois to agitate again 
for a normal school. 


19 Chicago Times, Feb. 6, 1857. 

20 Rufus Babcock, ed., Forty Years of Pioneer Life, Memoir of John Mason Peck 
(Philadelphia, 1864); Matthew Lawrence, John Mason Peck, The Pioneer Missionary 
(New York, 1940); and Cook, Educational History, 300-302. 

21 The first, second and third normal schools were in Massachusetts, the fourth in 
New York, fifth in Connecticut, sixth in Michigan, seventh in Massachusetts, eighth in 
Rhode Island, ninth in New Jersey, and the tenth was Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity. Charles A. Harper, A Century of Public Teacher Education (Washington, 1939), 8. 
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In the forties and the fifties, the attitudes in general to- 
ward education in Illinois changed, and the long, slow strug- 
gle for free education and for the proper preparation of teach- 
ers was won. A few men had begun hoping and agitating 
in the twenties and thirties. Referring to the Midwest in 
these two decades, one historian wrote that, ‘In the hard toil 
of community building, not a little sentiment had sprung up 
against education in the frontier settlements.”** There were 
a good many who felt that “book larning” might go to one’s 
head and fail to prepare a person for reality. Many factors, 
however, contributed to a gradual change in the attitudes to- 
ward education. Jacksonian Democracy with the coming of 
manhood suffrage and the rise of the laboring groups gave men 
a new feeling about the value of education. Many leaders 
renewed the philosophy of such men as Jefferson, believing 
that a real democracy would succeed only if there were an 
educated electorate. The common man, and there were few 
who were not “common men” in the pioneer states, wanted 
his children to read, write, and figure simple numbers. He 
wanted his children to have a free, public education. 

Once started, the rise of the free schools in the new west 
was more rapid than elsewhere in the country. In Illinois, 
for instance, there were fewer shibboleths of the wealthy 
aristocracy; there were fewer private, subscription, or parochial 
schools to play their vested interests against free public schools. 
Some of those existing did strive to keep free school legisla- 
tion from passing. On the other hand, there were many un- 
selfish, public-spirited men, like Daniel Wilkins and John F. 
Brooks, who strongly urged the passage of such legislation, 
knowing that it might well close their own private schools. 

The new states in the west had fewer sectarian controls 
and fewer wealthy persons or interests opposing the use of 
public funds for universal free education. By 1850, educa- 
tion was not only recommended as beneficial to a growing 


22 James Truslow Adams, The Epic of America (Boston, 1931), 295. 
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democracy, but it “was also offered as a panacea for every 
other ill.”** It was beneficial in that it educated a rising elec- 
torate; the rising labor group did not believe that only the 
aristocracy should receive education. The campaign slogans 
of 1840, “From log cabin to White House,” only accentuated 
the fact that a frontier boy of a poor family could rise to the 
top in the new Republic and that “he should be ready.” Some 
of those who previously had opposed free education were 
won over by speakers, and by writers of editorials, and articles. 
Some felt that the foreign-born should be given an American 
education; that ‘‘would-be radicals” might be educated to 
think “properly;” that young prospective “hoodlums” might 
be disciplined; and that the parochial schools might become 
too numerous and too influential. For many reasons, men’s 
attitudes on education were changing. 

There were still those who thought “too much educa- 
tion” was dangerous for young people. Quite a number of 
property owners and businessmen were incensed that any man’s 
property should be taxed to educate another man’s children 
and all too often it seemed that the poorest people, the near 
pauper class, the “lazy, good-for-nothing class,” had the most 
children. Yet in spite of these objections, more and more 
men were won over to the philosophy that democracy for all 
necessitated education for all. The changing attitudes were 
the result to a large extent of organized groups, able leaders, 
and influential newspapers and periodicals. The Illinois 
Teachers Association had been organized in Jacksonville in 
1836 and had been led by the able Jonathan B. Turner (1805- 
1899) and John F. Brooks. This group sponsored The Com- 
mon School Advocate, which was published from 1837 to 
1839. Two years later The illinois Common School Advocate 
was published and was continued for a short period in the 
early forties. Two other periodicals which continued much 


23 Charles A. and Mary R. Beard, The Rise of American Civilization (New York, 
1930), I: 812. 
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JOSEPH DUNCAN JOHN S. WRIGHT 


He was the author, in 1825, of IIli- The editor of Prairie Farmer was a 
nois’ first free public school legislation. tireless worker in the field of education. 


longer and strongly supported education were The Pioneer 
and Western Baptist, edited by that early missionary and edu- 
cator, the Rev. John Mason Peck; and The Prairie Farmer, 
edited by John S. Wright (1815-1874). According to one 
historian of education, The Prairie Farmer, while edited by 
Wright, was the largest single force in bringing about legis- 
lation for the free school and for a teacher training institution 
in Illinois.” A tireless worker in the field of education, John 
Wright became secretary of the Union Agricultural Society 
in 1839 and editor of the very influential periodical The Union 
Agriculturist (renamed The Prairie Farmer in 1843). He 
had been a wealthy Chicago merchant and had given the 
money for the construction of the first school building in that 
city. He had lost everything in the Panic of 1837 and had 
taken the secretarial position with the new organization. For 


24 Lloyd Lewis, John S. Wright: Prophet of the Prairies (Chicago, 1941); Helen 
E. Marshall, Grandest of Enterprises (Normal, 1956), 9-10. 
25 Charles A. Harper, Development of the Teachers College in the United States 


(Bloomington, 1935), 5 
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many years, he published numerous strong articles in favor 
of education and of a normal school. Wright pleaded for 
the latter because “‘at least four-fifths of the teachers in the 
common schools of Illinois would not pass an examination 
in the rudiments of our English education, and most of them 
have taken to teaching because they hadn’t anything in par- 
ticular to do.” 

Because of growing interest in public schools, the Gen- 
eral Assembly passed a school bill in 1841. This bill con- 
sisted of 109 sections. While it was an improvement over 
all previous bills, it did not bring about free public schools, 
because there was no provision for local taxation. A school 
law in 1845 added little to the bill of 1841 except that it pro- 
vided for a state official to study and report on education. 
The Secretary of State was named the ex officio State Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools. 

When it was decided in 1847 to draw up a new State 
Constitution, a number of people hoped for a strong state- 
ment supporting education. One of the delegates to the Con- 
stitutional Convention was George Bunsen (1794-1872) of 
St. Clair County. Bunsen was born in Germany, had studied 
under the great Pestalozzi, and had taught school. He left 
- Germany in 1833 and settled on a farm in Illinois. He was 
vitally interested in education and drafted a fine and some- 
what elaborate statement on education for the constitution. 
However, much to the irritation and disgust of a number of 
people, the final draft of the Constitution of 1848 made no 
mention of education. 

Interested and agitated groups wrote to and talked to 
Horace C. Cooley (1806-1850), Secretary of State and ex 
officio Superintendent of Common Schools, urging him to call 
a convention of people interested in education; as a result, a 
four-day meeting was held in Springfield in January, 1849. 
The main discussion centered about free schools and a teacher 


26 Union Agriculturist (Chicago), April, 1842. 
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training institution. Among the more prominent speakers 
strongly urging state support were two future governors, Wil- 
liam H. Bissell (1811-1860) of Monroe County and Richard 
Yates (1815-1873) of Morgan County.” 

New impetus was given to developing public education 
at Griggsville, Illinois, on May 13, 1850, when Professor 
Jonathan B. Turner presented “A Plan for a State University 
for the Industrial Classes.”** Professor Turner, a graduate of 
Yale, came to Illinois to teach in Illinois College at Jackson- 
ville in 1833. As a teacher and a farmer, he was vitally in- 
terested in education throughout his life, and he spoke and 
wrote in its behalf with a missionary zeal. 

Newspapers and periodicals gave a great deal of pub- 


27 Edwin C. Hewett, “State Normal University,’ Seventeenth Biennial Report of 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction of the State of Illinois (Springfield, 1889), 
Ixxxiv-Ixxxvi. 

28 Mary T. Carriel, The Life of Jonathan Baldwin Turner (Jacksonville, 1911), 
74-94. 
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licity to Turner’s plan and he was called on to speak on 
numerous occasions during the following months. On No- 
vember 18, 1851, he was a leading participant at a gathering 
of farmers and laborers in Granville, Illinois. This group not 
only strongly endorsed Turner's plan for a university for the 
common man with departments for teacher training, agricul- 
tural techniques, and mechanical skills, but they also created 
the Industrial League.” Many of their principles and beliefs 
became the basis for the famous Morrill Act of 1862. 

One of the most important meetings on the subject of 
education took place in December, 1853. The prime mover 
on this particular occasion was the president of the Central 
Female Academy of Bloomington, Daniel Wilkins. He, with 
Harry Lee, a school principal in Chicago, and James Hawley, 
a book agent from Dixon, got Alexander Starne, Secretary 
of State and ex officio Superintendent of Common Schools, to 
join them in calling a statewide meeting on free public schools 
and other educational matters. This meeting was held in 
the Methodist Church of Bloomington, on December 26-28. 

The members of this group decided to form an organiza- 
tion so that they might act, not merely discuss and pass reso- 
lutions. These men were unanimous in their desire to have 
the state legislature create free public schools, and they felt 
that the creation of a separate office for education in the state 
was essential. They passed three resolutions and set up com- 
mittees to implement each of them: 

1. They organized the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion, which became the Illinois Education Association in 
1936." (Officers were elected, the Rev. William Goodfellow 
of Illinois Wesleyan University was named president, active 
committees were set up, and arrangements were made for a 
second meeting in Peoria in the following December. ) 

2. They resolved to legislate for an office of Superin- 


re ‘Ibid., 95-104. 


80 Irving F. Pearson, “The History of the Illinois Education Association” (Mimeo- 
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tendent of Education. (At a special session called by Gov- 
ernor Joel Matteson in February, 1854, the legislature approved 
the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction and Ninian 
W. Edwards was named to hold the office until the next gen- 
eral election. 

3. They authorized the publication of a periodical de- 
voted to education. (The Illinois Teacher began publication 
in February, 1854 under the joint editorship of Daniel 
Wilkins and W. F. M. Arny. In 1855, Charles E. Hovey” 
{1827-1897}, principal of the Boys Stock School of Peoria, 
became editor, and he greatly expanded the subscription list 
and the influence of the periodical.) 

The Bloomington meeting stressed free public schools 
and before adjourning passed another resolution recommend- 
ing that the legislature create a normal school.” The organ- 
ization appointed an agent, Newton Bateman (1822-1897), 
to tour the state in behalf of its interests and to talk to legis- 
lators. In 1857 he was succeeded by the equally able and 
dynamic Simeon Wright (d. 1876). 

As noted above, Ninian W. Edwards (1809-1886), son 
of ex-Governor Ninian Edwards, was named the first Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction. He took his job very seri- 
ously and after only a few weeks in office invited some men 
to help him prepare a free public education bill for the legis- 
lature. An excellent bill was drawn up and presented to the 
proper legislative committees. The bill included many of 
the best features of the famous Education Act of 1825, plus 
some excellent sections on taxing rights and powers. The bill 
passed the Senate, but ran into difficulties in the House. After 
some modifications and the deletion of a few sections, the Edu- 
cation Act of 1855 was passed and signed by Governor Mat- 
teson (1808-1873). Fortunately, four sections, 67, 69, 70, and 
71, granting taxing powers, were left in. Illinois, at long last, 


31 “Autobiography of General C. E. Hovey,” in John W. Cook and James V. 
McHugh. A History of the Illinois State Normal University (Normal, 1882), 28-46. 
2 Illinois State Journal (Springfield), Dec. 29, 1853. 
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was able to provide free education for those who wanted it. 
The State Teachers Association, with the aid of many 
interested groups and individuals, played a large part in the 
creation of the Office of State Superintendent and in the pas- 
sage of the free education act. Schools increased in numbers 
and enrollment, and high schools were established. There 
was now greater need than ever for the creation of a normal 
school. While it is true that there were a number of colleges 
in Illinois, their graduates were not trained specifically for 
teaching in elementary or high schools. The State Teachers 
Association had gone on record in support of a normal school, 
but it had been far from a unanimous decision. While the 
members were agreed on many things, there were three groups 
in evidence when a normal school was discussed. The Rev. 
William Goodfellow of Illinois Wesleyan and many of his 
colleagues among other private colleges, academies, and semi- 
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naries, hoped that the State’s Seminary and College Funds* 
might be distributed among them if the state did not create 
a state-supported college. Jonathan Turner, Bronson Murray, 
and others were insistent that the state create an industrial 
university, which would not only train teachers but would 
also train farmers and mechanics. A third group pressed for 
a state-supported teachers college. 

The latter group slowly grew in numbers and in enthusi- 
asm. This group had among its members Ninian W. Ed- 
wards; William H. Powell, who was to succeed Edwards as 
the fiest elected Superintendent of Public Instruction in Janu- 
ary, 1857; Newton Bateman, principal of the first high school 
in the state at Jacksonville, and later to be Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, 1859-1863 and 1865-1875; William H. 
Wells (1812-1885) , new principal of the Chicago High School 
and previously head of the Normal School at Westfield, Mas- 
sachusetts; John F. Brooks, principal of the Female Academy 
in Springfield and later to be Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, 1863-1865; Simeon Wright, former teacher in Lee 
County and at the time roving speaker for the Teachers As- 
sociation; Charles E. Hovey, principal of the Boys Stock School 
of Peoria and first principal of Peoria’s high school in July, 
1857; and Daniel Wilkins, former principal of the Central 
Illinois Female Academy and from 1856-1869 McLean Coun- 
ty School Commissioner or County Superintendent. 

In the meeting of the Association in Springfield in De- 
cember, 1855, all the officers elected were from the latter 
group and Hovey was not only elected president but was also 
named editor of The Illinois Teacher. The officers made very 
careful plans for the 1856 meeting in Chicago and listed as 
the two main speakers, Dr. Henry Barnard, a leader in the 
normal school movement in Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
and William H. Wells. Charles E. Hovey presided. On 


83 John H. Burnham and E. A. Gastman, “Early History,” from Cook and McHugh, 
History of Normal, 8. 
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the morning following Barnard’s talk, the Association passed 
a resolution which strongly urged the legislature to take im- 
mediate steps to create a normal school.** Immediately fol- 
lowing the passage of the resolution, Newton Bateman ob- 
tained the floor and read a letter written by Jonathan Turner. 
The latter stated that he and the Industrial League had hoped 
for an industrial university which would include among other 
curricula one for the training of teachers. However, because 
it seemed doubtful as to whether an institution such as the 
League desired would be given legislative approval at the 
time, he and the League would co-operate in a program re- 
questing a normal school. Turner's generous and famous 
letter ended with, “It is high time, my friends, that you had 
your Normal School, whether we ever get an Agricultural 
Department to it or not. Let us all take hold together and try 
to obtain it in such form as you may, on the whole, think 
best.” It is no wonder that Hovey said years later that this 
event was the turning point in the creation of a state-supported 
normal school.” 

With a sweeping majority the Association voted that a 
committee be appointed to wait on the legislature. Charles 
Hovey, Daniel Wilkins, and President-elect Simeon Wright 
were named to meet with their colleague, William H. Powell, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction-elect, and draft a 
bill for the legislature. These men prepared a bill in January, 
1857, and Representative Samuel W. Moulton (1822-1905), 
who had helped with education bills previously, sponsored 
the bill in the House. Captain J. S. Post (1816-1886) of De- 
catur agreed to sponsor it in the Senate. 

The bill passed the Senate 16 to 4, and the House 39 to 
25, and on February 18, 1857, Governor William C. Bissell 
signed the act creating a normal university—the first state- 
supported institution of higher education in the state and the 


34 Iinois Teacher {Peoria}, Jan., 1857, p. 13. 
35 Cook and McHugh, History of Normal, 9-10. 
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first normal school in the Mississippi Valley. The bill also 
named a state Board of Education composed of fifteen mem- 
bers, including the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
Among the group were men familiar in educational circles, 
such as George Bunsen of St. Clair County, C. B. Denio of 
Galena, Ninian W. Edwards of Springfield, Charles E. Hovey 
of Peoria, Samuel W. Moulton of Shelby County, Dr. George 
P. Rex of Pike County, William Henry Wells of Chicago, 
Daniel Wilkins of Bloomington, and Simeon Wright of Lee 
County. 

Elsewhere in this issue of this Journal is a description of 
the competition of a number of towns for the site of the normal 
university.” Under the management of Jesse Fell of North 


36 Helen E. Marshall, “The Town and the Gown,” Pages 141-67, this Journal. 
J. H. Burnham, “How the Normal Was Located,” Transactions of the McLean 
County Historical Society (Bloomington, 1903), II: 170-75. J. H. Burnham, History 
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Bloomington, the site (created the town of Normal by act 
of May 4, 1867) was selected on May 7, 1857. A few weeks 
later, on June 23, Charles Hovey was chosen president over 
William F. Phelps, principal of the New Jersey State Normal 
School. Horace Mann, strongly considered for a while, with- 
drew his name shortly before the Board meeting. 

Hovey and a number of the Board members spent a great 
deal of time during the summer developing a curriculum, 
studying and agreeing upon architectural plans for a perma- 
nent building, obtaining temporary classrooms, and selecting 
a suitable staff. On September 29, ceremonies were held for 
the laying of the cornerstone of the building later known as 
Old Main.” On the following Monday, October 5, classes 
opened in the upper stories of Major’s Hall, a building on 
the southwest corner of East and Front streets in Blooming- 
ton. Because of an unfortunate delay® in the construction of 
Old Main, classes were continued in Major’s Hall for three 
years. President Hovey had secured the services of Ira 
Moore,” a graduate of the Bridgewater Normal of Massa- 
chusetts (later to become president of State Normal at St. 
Cloud, Minnesota; then president of State Normal at San 
Jose, California) to assist him in teaching. He also hired, 
a few weeks later, Charlton T. Lewis from Troy University 
and Miss Mary M. Brooks (who became Mrs. James M. Wiley 
in 1860) of the Peoria public schools, to direct and teach in 
the Model School. On the first day nineteen students enrolled. 
This number increased to twenty-nine by the end of the sec- 
ond day and to one hundred and twenty-seven (seventy-four 
women and fifty-three men) by the end of the first year.*° 

By 1857, one phase of educational development in IIli- 
nois had been completed. The hopes and dreams, the thoughts 


37 Bloomington Daily Pantagraph, Sept. 30, 1857. 
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and efforts of our pioneer leaders in education had met with 
a good deal of success by that date. Free public schools had 
been established, a number of high schools had been organ- 
ized, the office of Superintendent of Public Instruction had 
been created, and a normal university had opened classes. 
However, much still needed to be done in 1858; buildings 
were inadequate, teachers were underpaid and often inade- 
quately prepared, and school attendance was not compulsory. 
Each decade since 1857 has found in Illinois improvement in 
the education of its citizens. In 1957, when one looks back 
of the history of the educational system in Illinois, he marvels 
at the progress that has been made and he realizes the debt 
he owes certain leaders and groups who gave of their time 
and physical and mental energy to create a worthwhile edu- 
cational program. As he looks ahead, he needs to dedicate 
himself to participate in the continuing growth and develop- 
ment of education, so well begun and developed by our fore- 
fathers decades ago. 





Normal Universit y Centennial 


THE TOWN AND THE GOWN 
By HELEN E. MARSHALL 


OR NEARLY a century the history of Illinois State 

Normal University and that of the town which bears its 
name have been closely interwoven. They have grown and 
matured together, not always seeing eye to eye, but for the 
most part taking pride in each other's growth and develop- 
ment, and giving a hand when there was need for help. 

On May 7, 1857, the Board of Education which was to 
manage the new normal school, met in Peoria, opened bids, 
and announced that the school would be located at Blooming- 
ton. The site selected was a rise of ground north and west of 
the junction of the Illinois Central and the Chicago, Alton 
and St. Louis railroads.’ 

Jesse W. Fell, the Quaker pioneer who migrated to Bloom- 
ington in 1932, had become the town’s first lawyer and engaged 
in sundry ventures in printing, merchandising, raising nursery 
stock, land speculation, and real estate promotion. Very early 
he saw possibilities in the prairie land to the north,’ and ob- 
tained options and later purchased several tracts.’ He select- 
ed a site where he hoped someday to build a home. In the 


1 Proceedings of the Board of Education, Peoria, May 7, 1857 (Bloomington, 
1858), 7. 

2 Six months after Fell arrived in Bloomington he was worth $60,000. Frances 
Milton I. Morehouse, The Life of Jesse W. Fell (University of Illinois Studies in the 
Social Sciences, Vol. V, no. 2, Urbana, 1916), 18. 

3 Fell, like many speculators of the period, lost everything in the panic of 1837, 
but after a brief respite during which he practiced law he resumed his ventures in real 
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1850’s when the Illinois Central and the Chicago, Alton and 

St. Louis were contemplating lines he used his influence with 

various legislators to help the 

railroads secure charters condi- 

tional upon their routes’ pass- 

ing through Bloomington. Later 

he prevailed upon the surveyors 

so that the roads intersected at 

a point north of Bloomington on 

land on which he had an option. 

This junction would be a likely 

site for a village to develop and 

town lots always prompted a 

quick and substantial return on 

land investments. When it was 

definitely decided that the Alton Jesse W. FELL 

route should be half a mile west — Founder of the town and friend of 

of the public square in Bloom- ‘h¢ school. 

ington and that the crossing would be two miles to the north, 

Fell organized a company and laid out the tract in city blocks. 
Fell and his friends who were engaged in numerous other 

town site developments in central Illinois entrusted the sale 

of lots to W. F. M. Arny, a former Disciples of Christ minister 

who had come to Bloomington in 1850 and engaged in real 

estate promotion. Fell reserved a triangular tract of about 

fifteen acres south and west of the junction. Here he en- 

visaged his future home in the center of a park. The block 

across from it was set aside for a seminary and became known 

as Seminary Block. Fell corresponded with Horace Mann 

and other eastern educators relative to such a school. The first 

street west of the Illinois Central was named Broadway. Orig- 

inally the streets running east and west below the junction 

were numbered; those north and south were named for trees.* 


4 Map of North Bloomington, 1854. Proprietors, J. W. Fell, R. R. Landon, C. W. 
Holder, L. C. Blakeslee, L. R. Case. (Lithographed by Latimer Brothers, New York). 
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Two hundred lots were included in the tract then known 
as North Bloomington. The first lots were offered for sale 
June 1, 1854, but to the disappointment of the proprietors, 
only about thirty were sold at prices ranging between $30 and 
$40.° For the time being Fell turned his attention to other 
schemes. He bought timber lands about twenty miles north 
of Cairo and with Lyman Blakeslee, a partner in the Bloom- 
ington project, built a lumber mill. The venture showed little 
profit after the first year and in 1856 he moved his family 
back to Bloomington and to the large house he had erected 
near the junction.’ Except for the home of William Mc- 
Cambridge, the stationmaster, there was no other house within 
a quarter of a mile of the junction when Governor William H. 
Bissell, on February 18, 1857, signed the bill creating Illinois 
State Normal University.’ 

The act provided that the school would be located at 
the place offering the most favorable inducements, easy ac- 
cess, and healthful surroundings and largest financial guaranty 
for the construction of buildings. The college or seminary 
funds were to be used solely for maintenance. The alacrity 
with which the measure passed was easily attributed to the 
fact that the school was not to cost the taxpayers a cent. 

Fell quickly saw possibilities in securing the new normal 
school, making North Bloomington a school town, and at- 
tracting to it a class of citizens that he wanted as neighbors 
and associates. After thinking the matter over he decided 
not to offer Seminary Block as the site but settled on a larger 
tract farther from Bloomington. Public spirited citizens de- 
sired the school but were not in agreement on the site, and 
soon five others were proposed. Meanwhile Fell and his 
friends busied themselves soliciting subscriptions in cash, notes, 
land, and even nursery stock. Advertently or inadvertently 


5 John W. Cook and James V. McHugh, A History of the Illinois State Normal 
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several donors of substantial tracts north of town made their 
subscriptions conditional upon the location of the school with- 
in three-fourths of a mile from the junction; others stipulated 
that it must be within three miles of Bloomington.” The 
location that Fell favored was a rise of ground on the Parkin- 
son farm recently purchased by Dr. Joseph Payne and Meshack 
Pike. It easily satisfied the stipulation of Judge David Davis, 
Edwin Bakewell, and others. 

Other towns in Illinois aspired to be the home of the new 
school. Batavia offered a ready-made plant, the grounds of 
the Batavia Institute, and $15,000 in cash. Washington in 
Tazewell County offered buildings and grounds of the Wash- 
ington Academy and $1,200. Peoria appeared to be the most 
formidable rival. When Fell learned how much Peoria was 
bidding, he doubled his efforts, increased his own subscrip- 
tion to $2,000 and twenty-five hundred acres of Jackson County 
land valued at five dollars an acre. He induced the county 
commissioners, who had subscribed for McLean County a sum 
equal to the private subscriptions, to add to the swamp lands 
already pledged, enough to bring the whole amount of the 
Bloomington bid to $141,000. 

There was great excitement in Bloomington when Editor 
E. J. Lewis of the Daily Pantagraph telegraphed home the 
news that Bloomington’s bid had exceeded Peoria’s by 
$60,000. Few persons were concerned about the cries of col- 
lusion, fraud, and skullduggery that came from the Peoria 
press." When angry Peorians questioned the title to the 
swamp lands, Fell and his friends had no difficulty in finding 
eighty-five citizens who promptly affixed their names to a bond 
pledging from $500 to $5,000,” that in case of default on the 
McLean County subscription they would share the loss pro 


8 Ibid., 42. 

® Bloomington Daily Pantagraph, May 8, 1857. 

10 Tbid., May 12, 1857. 

11 Proceedings of the Board of Education, Bloomington, May 25, 1857 (Bloom- 
ington, 1858), 25-30. 
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rata, according to the amounts listed opposite their names. 

Board members Dr. George P. Rex of Perry and Charles 
E. Hovey of Peoria were sent east to inspect normal schools 
and report at the June meeting with recommendations on 
building and curriculum. Meanwhile ‘the Committee on 
officers” began the search for a faculty. Jesse Fell, who was 
not a member of the governing Board, had early unofficial 
correspondence with Horace Mann. He hoped to see Mann 
as principal of the school and had gone so far as to circulate 
a paper among businessmen guaranteeing him a salary of 
$2,500. Opposition to Mann arose among the Methodists and 
proslavery men who labeled him a “damned abolitionist.” 
It was rumored that a Peoria faction threatened to kill him if 
he were appointed. Under these'pressures Mann, who was 
ill and unhappy, withdrew and Charles Hovey of Peoria was 
appointed."* 

Temporary quarters for the school which was to open 
on October 5, were secured in Major’s Hall, scene of Abraham 
Lincoln’s “lost speech” of the year previous. The architect, 
George Randall of Chicago, was employed to draw up plans 
embodying the ideas submitted by the various members of the 
Board. Writing of the design, Professor Charles A. Harper 
said that the final draft represented a compromise. Local 
people who subscribed money and land wanted something 
grand; some wanted porches, others a central tower or dome, 
and still others a building of at least three stories. Randall, the 
architect, described the finished building as “modified Renais- 
sance’’—feature by feature it may have been an architectural 
monstrosity but the total effect was one of harmony, dignity, 
and beauty.” 

Contracts were let and construction began, with Jesse 


12 John Eberhart to Manfred J. Holmes (undated), Manfred J. Holmes Papers 
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Fell privately appropriating for himself the distinction of 
turning the first shovelful of earth."* The week before classes 
started the foundation of Joliet limestone was up sufficiently 
for the laying of the cornerstone. Elaborate plans were made 
and when the distinguished guests failed to arrive the towns- 
people took matters in their own hands, and local orators 
spoke impromptu. Within the huge stone block were sealed 
appropriate mementoes: a list of county officers and other 
donors, a Bible, a copy of the School Laws, and copies of the 
Illinois Teacher and the Daily Pantagraph.” 

That evening a Bloomington youth, Justin Richardson, 
wrote in his diary that the speakers “had seemed to gain in- 
spiration from the transcendent importance of the occasion” 
and he mused upon the untold “influence the school might 
exercise in years to come,” “more powerful,” “salutary,” and 

“enduring than its granite foundation” (granite perhaps be- 
ing more poetic than Joliet limestone) .”* 

Nineteen students, six men and thirteen women, greeted 
Principal Hovey and his assistant, Ira Moore, that first day 
of school, October 5, 1857. More students came in the after- 
noon; by the following morning there were twenty-nine and 
when the last pupil enrolled a week later the total was forty- 
three.’ Before the school year was up 127 had enrolled. 

In other matters the school had not fared so well. By 
October, 1857 the nation was in the grip of a financial panic. 
On Friday before school started the Daily Pantagraph carried 
a list of 102 banks that had failed.** It was estimated that 
20,000 persons were unemployed in Chicago where 117 estab- 
lishments had failed. The impact was felt in central Illinois; 


14 Daily Pantagraph, Aug. 24, 1857. 
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tragic overtones of the panic of 1837 still lingered in the minds 
of Fell, David Davis, John Magoun, Asahel Gridley, and 
others. The market for lands in which so many of the McLean 
County donors had made their pledges fell. After it was not 
possible to meet even the first payment to the contractors in 
full, construction stopped. 

The location of the school north of the junction had 
caused a slight upsurge in the buying of lots in the vicinity 
but the panic and interruption in the building program delayed 
business development and further home construction. Fell, 
whose faith in the ultimate growth of the community remained 
undimmed, continued to lay out streets and plant saplings to 
mark what he dreamed’ one day would be shaded walks and 
drives. He was much interested in the possibilities of sorghum 
and in 1857 planted it generously, set up a mill with press, 
vats, and reducing pans, and put his product on the market. 
There was no demand for Fell’s sorghum and farmers in the 
vicinity declined to bother with a crop which required more 
labor than the returns justified.” Fell’s next scheme for mak- 
ing North Bloomington an industrial as well as a cultural 
center was the locating of a foundry. L. R. Blakeslee, also 
a partner in this enterprise, erected a foundry and a large 
boarding house for workmen. Efficient labor could not be 
found and the enterprise was abandoned, but not before some 
of the cast-iron fixtures used in the construction of the normal 
school building were turned out.*” The new town seemed 
destined not to become famous for manufactures. 

After two years and heroic sacrifices on the part of Prin- 
cipal Hovey who secured loans on his personal credit, con- 
struction was resumed in the summer of 1859. Samuel Rounds, 
the new contractor prospecting over the neighborhood for 
clay to be fired into brick, struck a seven-foot bed of excellent 
quality near the summit of the hill not far from the site*' of 


ee 19 Morehouse, Life of Jesse W. Fell, 75. 
20 Ibid., 76. 
21 Bloomington Weekly Pantagraph, May 18, 1859. 
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the building. A kiln was set up at the present location of the 
Normal Central School. By June, 1860 the building was suf- 
ficiently completed that commencement exercises for the first 
graduating class could be held in the auditorium on the third 
floor.*” 

The completion and occupation of the University build- 
ing brought more residents to the little community. By 1860 
there were thirty houses in the vicinity of the junction.” It 
was necessary for students to commute two miles from Bloom- 
ington for the first two years that classes met on the new 
campus. Principal Hovey and later President Richard Ed- 
wards always made a point of inquiring whether a prospective 
faculty member was able and willing to build a house and 
keep students. Hovey’s own home on Mulberry Street, com- 
pleted in 1863, was designed to take care of sixteen students. 
Professor Thomas Metcalf’s home, with its English style base- 
ment, on the southwest corner of Broadway and North Street 
would accommodate twelve students in addition to the family. 
; 22 The Anniversary Week at Bloomington (Chicago, 1860), 46-49. 


28 John Howard Burnham, “Bloomington Township,” History of McLean County, 
lilinois (Chicago, 1879), 43 
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Professor Edwin C. Hewett, who was later president, built a 
house at 202 Ash Street and kept students. President Edwards’ 
large house on Broadway cared for twenty-four students as 
well as his own growing family.’ The Jesse Fells and other 
families helped by taking from two to twenty students. With 
the rate of lodgings at a dollar to a dollar and a quarter a 
week, renting rooms to students in the 1860’s was a noble cause 
rather than a remunerative business. The fact that fuel, can- 
dles, linen, and laundry were furnished by the students was 
some comfort to the householder. 

The matter of meals was likewise a problem of much 
concern to administrators. There were no restaurants at first, 
and if there had been, few students were financially able to 
patronize them. In later years boarding clubs became popular. 
For years many students did “light housekeeping,” bringing 
food from home, storing, and cooking, and eating it in the 
same room in which they studied and slept. A sister and 
brother often pooled resources with the son and daughter of 
a neighbor, shared rooms and cooked together. Until near 
the turn of the century young men and young women were 
permitted to have rooms in the same house.” 

President Edwards in his report to the Board in June, 
1865, lamented the poor quarters and food available for the 
students. He proposed that a building capable of housing 
150 of them be erected by the state or by private subscription 
and “furnished with the most approved cooking apparatus, 
with sleeping, bathing, and study rooms and a gymnasium 
conveniently arranged, also with parlors for receiving com- 
pany.” Despite frequent appeals to the General Assembly 
for appropriations for dormitories none was forthcoming for 
half a century and the loyal townspeople long continued to 


24 Proceedings of the Board of Education, Bloomington, June 22, 1865 (Peoria, 
1865), 6-7. 
25 Henry McCormick, “Reminiscences,” Illinois State Normal University, The 
Index, 1907, p. 28. 

26 Proceedings of the Board of Education, Bloomington, June 21 and 22, 1865 
(Peoria, 1865), 6-7 
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serve the University by providing homes for the students. 

As the village grew up about the junction, it increased 
in beauty. Jesse Fell had returned from a visit to West Phila- 
delphia and Germantown in 1856 convinced that a tree- 
planting campaign would make North Bloomington as attrac- 
tive as any town in the East. He next obtained from the 
legislature a special act permitting the fencing of young trees 
planted in open streets for their temporary protection.” Fell 
wished to plant double rows of trees along the streets after 
the manner in Hadley, Massachusetts, but North Blooming- 
ton’s streets had not been surveyed on such a lavish scale and 
only on a few was more than a single row of trees possible. 
Thirteen thousand trees were planted in the area even before 
the university was located. At first Fell planted black locust 
because the wood was durable and the growth rapid; however, 
when borers attacked the young locust groves, he turned to 
hard and soft maples, ash, American and British elm, linden, 
catalpa, European larch and various species of evergreen. 
Bloomington was known as the Evergreen City and soon North 
Bloomington shared in the distinction. Many of the trees 
came from Fell’s or his brother Kersey’s nurseries. Unsold 
lots were frequently leased by Phoenix, Mann and Overton, 
as branch nurseries. The neat rows of slender saplings and 
little cone-shaped evergreens gave an air of trimness to the 
expanding village. 

In 1857 Fell engaged the services of William Saunders, 
a Philadelphia landscape artist, to draw plans for trees and 
plantings at his home, Greenwood. He then influenced the 
Board to obtain Saunders’ services for a plan for the Univer- 
sity grounds. The plan submitted was designed to make the 
campus a veritable arboretum.” Some nursery stock was orig- 
inally subscribed by F. K. Phoenix and the firm of Overman 


7 Private Law's of the State of Illinois ... 1857 (Springfield, 1857), 1: 509. The 
act was Bptrcosctor Feb. 13, 1857. 

* Saunders’ charge to the University for drawing the landscape plans was $65. 
Stesuhenes. Life of Jesse W. Fell, 108. 
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and Mann, and as soon as Saunders submitted his plan, Fell 
began transplanting many trees from his own grounds includ- 
ing a row of tulip trees that graced the south edge of the 
horseshoe drive south of the Normal University building. 

The business district grew up in the long block east of 
the Illinois Central and north of the junction along the street 
paralleling the Chicago and Alton which came to be known 
as Beaufort Street. Across from the station, Fell and his 
friend, William Pennell, built a hotel. It was a four-story 
structure with a mansard roof, wide verandas, large rooms, 
genteel furnishings, and a spacious ballroom which for a time 
made it a social center for the two towns. Wealthy Bloom- 
ington socialites were just beginning to entertain outside their 
homes and the Pennell House was engaged for special occa- 
sions, weddings, breakfasts, anniversary receptions, club ban- 
quets, and balls with midnight suppers. It was burned in 1872 
and, despite its popularity, was not rebuilt.” 

There were no sidewalks aside from the uneven wooden 
platforms in front of the stores. Cinder paths led to and from 
the houses. The streets abounded in ruts and mudholes and 
night-time travel was precarious without the aid of lanterns. 
In one of Fell’s earliest subscriptions to the University, he had 
stipulated that the first $500 should be expended in making 
a good sidewalk or footwalk to the junction from the Univer- 
sity,” but it was years before there was anything other than 
a cinder path. 

In its first years North Bloomington was regarded as a 
part of Bloomington Township but in 1857 the territory was 
resurveyed and the name “Town of Normal” given to the new 
township in honor of the projected Normal University. The 
school district came to be known as “School District No. 2 of 
the Town of Normal.” In 1858 by common consent the name 


of the settlement at the junction was changed from North 
29 [bid., 76; Daily Pantagraph, Mar. 16, 1910. 


30 Proceedings of the Board of Education (Bloomington, Ill., 1858), 29. The 
date of this list of “Individual Subscriptions” is April 20, 1857. 
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Bloomington to Normal,” and on February 16, 1865, Gover- 
nor Richard Oglesby signed a bill giving official sanction to 
the change. A postoffice had been established in 1861 with 
Jesse Fell as postmaster.** 

On September 9, 1865, notice was circulated that there 
would be a public meeting at the Normal postoffice on Mon- 
day, September 18, to consider and vote on the question 
“Whether or not it would be expedient to incorporate said 
town as provided under the General Act authorizing towns 
to incorporate.” L. A. Hovey was elected chairman of the 
meeting and W. G. Parr, secretary. The matter of incorpora- 
tion was discussed and the vote stood 37 to 0 in favor. 

At an election held at the postoffice on Saturday, Septem- 
ber 30, D. P. Fyffe, L. A. Hovey, Wesley Pearce, John A. Rock- 
wood, and S. J. Reeder each received eleven votes and were 
declared elected trustees. When this board organized on 
October 2, Pearce was elected president and Reeder, clerk. The 
first ordinance was passed on March 6, 1866. It related to 
smallpox. 

For two years the town government operated under the 
general law but in 1867 the founders of the town took steps 
to secure the present charter from the General Assembly.” 
A feature of this charter is the perpetual no-saloon clause. In 
making deeds of sale to lots that Fell owned, he always stipu- 
lated that no intoxicating liquors should be sold upon the 
premises. Others who owned land in the vicinity were in 
sympathy with his ideas, and it was understood from the be- 
ginning that Normal should always be a prohibition town as 
Bloomington had been in 1854 and 1855." 

Members of the General Assembly were not noted for 
their temperance, and the liquor interests of the state lobbied 


81 David Felmley, “The Debt of Normal University to Jesse W. Fell,” The Alumni 
Quarterly, Vol. V (Aug., 1916), 4. 

32 Interview with C. E. Burner, Normal, June, 1953. 

88 Charter and the Compiled Ordinances of the Town of Normal, Illinois (Normal, 
Authority of the Town Council, July, 1930), 4 

34 Morehouse, Life of Jesse W. Fell, 74. 
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to have the prohibition clause stricken from the proposed 
charter. When Fell and his friends heard of this they called 
a citizens’ meeting at the Baptist Church on November 22. 
The matter was discussed and a set of resolutions previously 
drawn up was adopted. At the suggestion of John Dodge, 
those present signed the resolution and other signatures were 
to be secured before the next meeting on December 6:" 


A PETITION 

Believing that the sale of intoxicating liquors for any other than me- 
chanical and medical purposes to be highly detrimental to the best interests 
of the community morally, socially and pecuniarily. Therefore, 

Resolved: That we will not only discountenance by every means in our 
power such a traffic but we will not tolerate its existence among us. 

Resolved: That our Town Council be respectfully requested to enact 
with all convenient dispatch an ordinance declaring such a traffic a common 
nuisance and we hereby mutually pledge ourselves to abate it as such should 
anyone be so false to the known sentiments of our people as to engage in 
such a demoralizing and detestable traffic. 

As indicating our approval of the above proceedings the undersigned 
have hereunto set their hands this 22nd day of November 1866.*° 


The first signers were William A. Pennell and his wife. 
One hundred others signed that evening and a few days later 
twelve papers were circulated. President Edwards secured the 
signatures of the normal school students. A total of 901 names 
appeared on the petition which it was said included the name 
of every man, woman, and child over six in the town. William 
Pennell and Jesse Fell took the petition to Springfield and 
used their influence to secure the charter with the prohibition 
clause.” In 1935 when the matter of local option was sub- 
mitted to the citizens upon a petition of twenty-five per cent 
of the voters as provided under act of the General Assembly, 
March 11, 1935, the community voted 2 to 1 to retain the 
venerable prohibition clause. 


88 Ibid. 
36 Bloomington Weekly Pantagraph, Dec. 19, 1866. 
87 The original copies of the petition are in the McLean County Historical Society 


library, in Bloomington. 
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A heavy pall of debt hung over the Normal University 
in the fall of 1860; there was a mortgage upon the very build- 
ing. It had been completed largely because of the personal 
risks taken by Hovey and the fact that Jesse Fell and Charles 
Holder had been willing to act as security for loans made to 
Hovey and Samuel Moulton on behalf of the Board of Edu- 
cation. Local merchants advanced credit to the contractors 
on the strength of Hovey’s assurances that when the General 
Assembly met in January, 1861, an appropriation would be 
made to cover any deficiency in the building fund. It was a 
daring piece of financiering—the legislature had to be con- 
vinced. 

The building had cost $145,000. The structure and its 
fixtures together with 160 acres of land and unpaid collectible 
subscriptions amounted to nearly $200,000. The Board had 
collected all but $76,000, but the liabilities amounted to 
$65,000. If this sum could not be raised the building would 
have to be surrendered and the normal school would collapse. 
Much was at stake—the future of the community, as well as 
that of the school. 

Principal Hovey was confident that if the legislators saw 
the school in operation, they would appropriate funds to lift 
its indebtedness. The Board concurred in a plan to invite the 
entire legislature for dedication ceremonies on January 24, 
1861.** A citizens’ committee assisted with arrangements. The 
Chicago, Alton and St. Louis Railroad was induced to provide 
a special train from Springfield to Bloomington and return. 
There would be a tour of the building, a cold collation in 
Normal Hall at noon, demonstrations in music, geography, 
and mental arithmetic, a dedicatory program, a banquet and 
a grand ball in the evening. Mrs. Jesse Fell and her cousin, 
Mrs. C. W. Holder, planned the menus and arranged for the 
caterers. Every citizen in the two communities regarded the 


38 Proceedings of the Board of Education, Bloomington, Dec. 20, 1860 (Peoria, 
1868), 3. 
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visit of the General Assembly as a matter of great significance. 
Even hotel accommodations were free to the special guests.” 

The legislative visitors were duly impressed with the 
building, the operation of the school, and McLean County 
hospitality, so much in fact that a number failed to make the 
midnight special and had to remain to take trains the next day. 
Although the I//inois Teacher regretted the “noisy carousal” 
that closed the day, the end seems to have justified the means, 
and on February 14, Governor Richard Yates signed the bill 
which it was hoped would free the Normal University from 
debt and financial embarrassment.“ 

This was not to be the last legislative visit to Normal Uni- 
versity but on subsequent inspections the community extended 
less lavish hospitality. For the entertainment and reception 
of the visiting committee of the General Assembly in 1875, 
the town council of Normal appointed a committee of five 
and made an appropriation of one hundred dollars.“ After 
the legislative visit in 1877 the council allowed bills for ex- 
penses incurred in the entertainment of visitors: Ora Lackey 
$13.50 for 150 cigars; L. C. Green $6.00 for seventy-five cigars; 
and C. Shensfeldt $16.00 for use of carriages.” 

It was a matter of considerable pride to the faculty that 
every member of the first graduating class was a member of 
a church. To minister to the religious needs of students in 
the first years after the school was moved to the new build- 
ing, Sunday afternoon services were conducted in Normal Hall 
by various Bloomington pastors; but as the town of Normal 
grew, churches were built and students were encouraged to 
attend. Methodist and Congregational churches were or- 
ganized in 1865; the Baptist in 1866; the Presbyterian in 1868; 
and the Christian in 1873. The Methodist Church with its 

39 Illinois Teacher, Vol. VII (Feb., 1861), 78; Weekly Pantagraph, Jan. 30, 1861. 
40 Subsequently many claims for unpaid bills arose. Richard Edwards wrote his 


wife on June 14, 1862 that there was danger the building might be taken for debt. 


Edwards Papers, Milner Library. 
41 Official Record of the Town of Normal, Normal City Hall, Jan. 28, 1875. 


42 Ibid., Mar. 13, 1877 
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two handsome spires was dedicated in 1868."* The townspeople 
welcomed students to attend services, to sing in the choir, and 
to join them in their strawberry festivals in the spring and 
harvest celebrations in the fall. As the winter months wore 
on and the boarding house parlors became crowded, more 
and more young couples could be seen trudging off to Sunday 
evening services and afterward strolling slowly home. 

In 1867 the University and the village became more in- 
timately associated with Bloomington and the cultural advan- 
tages that it had to offer when a group of public-spirited men, 
including Jesse Fell, William Hendrix, William Pennell, Hen- 
ry C. Fell, Norval Dixon, and Lyman Ferre undertook to con- 
struct a street car line, not for profit but for civic development. 
At first Board members hesitated about granting permission 
to the company to construct tracks across the east side of the 
campus, inasmuch as the cars would pass so close to the wom- 
en’s rooming houses that they might be diverted from their 
studies. Governor John M. Palmer approved the charter and 
the road was constructed. For the first few months dummy 
engines were used to pull the cars but housewives along the 
line protested against the great clouds of black smoke that 
soiled lace curtains at the windows and the freshly washed 
clothes drying on the lines. Mules were then substituted and 
pulled the jingling little cars over the bumpy tracks until 
electric trolleys were installed in the 1890's. In 1902 a 
franchise was granted by the town of Normal for the Normal 
loop and Fell Avenue lines, thus increasing the areas served 
by the street railways. In the earlier years cars operated on 
a forty-minute schedule, with no service after nine at night 
except for special events. Students continued to commute 
from south Bloomington by railroad and for a time classes 
were scheduled according to the time of train arrivals. De- 
spite President Edwin C. Hewett’s repeated warnings, some 


43 History of McLean County, Illinois, 450 
44 Richardson, “Diary;” Morehouse, Life of Jesse W. Fell, 90; Proceedings of 
the Board of Education, Normal, June 27, 1867 (Peoria, 1867), 11. 
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of the daring young men persisted in “riding the rods.” 
The coming of the street railway made slight improve- 
ment in the condition of Normal’s streets. For more than 
sixty years the muddy, rutted streets were a hazard to carriages 
and pedestrians alike. In 1873 a poll tax of three dollars was 
levied against each and every citizen of the town of Normal to 
be paid in cash—with the option of two days’ work on the 
streets.” University students were not exempt. As late as 
June, 1904, President David Felmley reported to the Board 
of Education that Mulberry Street was so muddy that wagons 
could not get the coal supply to the campus and asked that it 
be paved as far as Bates House and that such an appropriation 
be made.** Aside from the business district it was some years 
before a city-wide program of street paving was begun. 
Although a gas plant was built in 1857, it was 1901 before 
a franchise was obtained from the town council of Normal to 
lay mains and use local alleys and streets. Normal was like- 
wise far behind Bloomington in the matter of street lighting. 
In the early 1870's a small area near the business district and 
the University was outfitted with kerosene-burning street lights. 
Lighting street lamps was a police function until October, 
1877, when John Livermore was employed to light and ex- 
tinguish the lamps for $20 a month.” Electricity came to 
Bloomington in 1880 and within ten years it had shifted from 
gas lamps to electric lights." It was some years later that the 
sight of the familiar lamplighter passed from the Normal 
scene. In 1892 installation of 106 electric lights in the Uni- 
versity building in place of kerosene chandeliers and bracket 
lamps was hailed as the dawning of a bright new era.” But 
it was well into the twentieth century before electric street 


45 Official Record, Town of Normal, May 5, 1873, MSS. Jacob L. Hasbrouck, ed., 

History of McLean County, Illinois (Topeka-Indianapolis, 1924), I: 226. 

48 Proceedings of the Board of Education, Bloomington, June 1, 1904 (Spring- 
field, 1904), 10. 

47 Official Record, Town of Normal, Oct. 9, 1877. 

48 History of McLean County, Illinois, 1: 228. 

49 Vidette {Normal University student newspaper], (Sept., 1892), 29; Proceed- 
ings of the Board of Education, Normal, Dec. 21, 1892 (Springfield, 1892), 13. 
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lights supplied by the town’s own electric plant replaced the 
antiquated street lamps and townspeople and students aban- 
doned their trusty and handy lanterns when they fared forth 
on dark or stormy nights.” 

Water and sewage disposal likewise came late to Normal. 
Until the turn of the century, a cistern, a deep well, and out- 
door “facilities” with grape arbor approaches were standard 
equipment of Normal’s homes. In 1860 the “ultra-modern” 
University with its great leaden attic tanks with a capacity of 
160 tons of water for operating its gravity type washrooms 
had been unique, but the water supply could not be depended 
upon and the University eventually resorted to digging its 
own well and installing a pressure pump. Until the city water 
system was installed, open mosquito-infested rain barrels at 
the rear of stores in the business district were the time-honored 
adjuncts of the volunteer fire fighting department. 

The first telephone system was set up in Bloomington in 
1880 and a year later the Board commended President Hewett 
for his foresightedness in having a telephone in the reception 
hall with a signal bell in the assembly room above. The Com- 
mittee on Buildings and Grounds reported the telephone as 
“a modern improvement which can not well be dispensed 
with in this institution.” It was not only a convenience but 
the Bloomington Fire Department could be contacted in less 
than a minute.” In 1896 the town council granted the Home 
Telephone Company of Bloomington a franchise to extend its 
system to Normal. Rates for fifteen years were not to be 
higher than $20 for residences and $30 for business houses 
within half a mile of the Normal exchange. One free tele- 


50 When the local plant was destroyed by an explosion the town concluded to buy 
its current from the plant servicing Bloomington. 

51 The installation was $55; the cost of operation was estimated at $50 a year. 
Proceedings of the Board of Education, Normal, Jan. 19, 1881 (Springfield, 1881), 20. 

In 1913, when President Felmley was about to have fifty-two telephones installed 
on the campus he got bids from three firms. A Massachusetts manufacturing company 
bid $901.50 and “threw in” a roll top desk worth $60. 

David Felmley to Peleg R. Walker of Rockford, Normal, Jan. 2, 1913. David 
Felmley Papers (Milner Library). 
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phone was to be provided the City Hall and each of the two 
public school buildings.” 

In educating the children of the community Normal Uni- 
versity and the town have ever been closely associated. The 
first school in the district was held in a small frame building 
which John Reece had erected as a shop for the men who 
were building Jesse Fell’s Greenwood. It stood near the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Vernon. The lumber had been shipped 
by Fell from his mill at Ullin. The frames and floor were of 
hard oak, the siding of poplar, and the seats of red cypress. 
Classes began in September, 1856, with Mary Shannon as 
teacher. Among her pupils were Fell’s fourteen- and twelve- 
year-old daughters, Eliza and Clara. Another student was 
William McCambridge, son of the stationmaster. In 1858 
the board of directors, consisting of Fell, John R. Dodge, and 
George Thomson, employed W. O. Davis to teach the school 
for six months after which it was abandoned. A private school 
was then set up in Fell’s library and taught for a time by D Davis, 
then by Mary Daniells, a graduate of Mt. Holyoke Seminary.’ 

The Model School established the first year that Normal 
University was in operation was close to the hearts of both 
Hovey and Edwards. The latter believed it was not only es- 
sential that prospective teachers observe master teaching but 
that they be given the opportunity to teach under supervision. 
When the University moved to the new building in 1860, 
there were ample provisions for a normal, a high school, and 
an elementary department. An arrangement was effected so 
that children from School District Two and all others in the 
vicinity of the junction might attend classes in the Normal 
University building or in other buildings that might be con- 
structed as the need arose. Until 1861 the Model School, 

52 Official Record, Town of Normal, Feb. 3, 1896. 

58 Enoch A. Fritter, ‘““The Normal School District,” Transactions of the McLean 
County Historical Society, Vol. 11 (Bloomington, 1903), 92-93. 

54 Report of the Principal, Richard Edwards to the “Board of Education of the 
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under the supervision of the principal of the university high 
school, was the only school in the village of Normal. By 
1863 it enrolled 170 pupils and occupied six rooms on the first 
floor of the building. Four years later it had 580 pupils. The 
income from the Model School was $5,000 a year.’ 

By 1865 the population of the district had increased so 
greatly that it was voted at the annual meeting to buy lots and 
build a school house. Subsequently three lots were purchased 
at the corner of Ash and School streets for $600 and a con- 
tract given W. F. Bushnell for the construction of a $13,600 
school building. In September, 1867, the grammar and inter- 
mediate grades were moved into the new building.” 

For seven years school moneys of the district were turned 
over to the State Board of Education and the Normal Univer- 
sity provided the teachers and classrooms. Objection to the 
arrangement was touched off in the spring of 1867 when a 
Negro child was admitted. The Chicago Times took up the 
cudgel against the school and the Chicago Republican took 
up the defense. A few parents took their children out of 
school but later returned them. The Normal Board voted in 
December, 1867, to terminate the contract between the district 
and the University at the end of the scholastic year.’ 

The Model School continued to serve faculty children and 
pupils whose parents preferred to pay tuition in order that 
their children might receive their training at Normal Univer- 
sity. Tuition was not discontinued until 1901. In 1889 and 
1890 “practice” teaching by pupil teachers was carried on 
in the primary department of the public schools under the 
supervision of Mrs. Lida Brown McMurry. When she be- 
came a member of the University staff, the practice teaching 
arrangement was dropped.” 


5 Helen E. Marshall, Grandest of Enterprises (Normal, 1956), 130. 
58 Trans. McLean Co. Hist. Soc., I: 94. 
57 Charles A. Harper, Development of the Teachers College in the United States 
with Special Reference to Illinois State Normal University (Bloomington, 1935), 137. 
58 Trans. McLean Co. Hist. Soc., 95. 
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The high school department of the University, which 
had earned an enviable reputation among eastern colleges, con- 
tinued until 1895 to serve the boys and girls of the district 
who went on to secondary school. When Governor John P. 
Altgeld ordered the closing of the high school in 1895 because 
he believed it was serving the community rather than the cause 
of teacher training, the town established its own high school.” 

Although a special training school building had been 
erected in 1892, there were not enough rooms nor enough 
pupils on the campus to afford proper teaching experience for 
the practice teacher, and a contract was made with the local 
school board by which as many grades as were needed were 
put at the disposal of the University.’ Tuition was free to 
residents of the district. Certain grades were taught in the 
training school building and others in the buildings owned 
by the town. The Model High School which had been quietly 
operating in an “underground” fashion since the official closing 
by the governor was discontinued and all high school work 
was done in the high school building on Ash Street where 
the University provided teachers for six classes. The city 
superintendent reviewed lesson plans and supervised the high 
school while supervision and direction of grade school work 
was conducted by the University. Teachers in the public 
schools co-operating in the training school program were given 
additional compensation by the University. All seemed to 
work well at first but in 1904 a disgruntled patron agitated for 
a change. When the local board refused to submit the ques- 
tion to a vote, he took matters into his own hands and called 
an election in which he received considerable backing and 
then proceeded through a series of injunctions and lawsuits 
until at last on April 18, 1906, the Illinois Supreme Court 


59 Gov. John P. Altgeld to John W. Cook, Springfield, June 1, 1895, quoted, in 
Proceedings of the Board of Education, Normal, June 19, 1895 (Springfield, 1895), 
11; Daily Pantagraph, June 20, 21, 1895. 

6° Construction of additional facilities on campus was not justified because the low 
tuition rate of one dollar failed to bring in a sufficient number of pupils. 
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handed down the decision that the union was unlawful. 

After June, 1906 nearly forty years elapsed before the 
University again made use of Normal public schools in its 
teacher training program and then it was only in limited and 
specialized subjects, such as art, music, and physical education. 
But the number of patrons who were pleased with the program 
of the early nineteen hundreds was sufficient that the training 
school of the University never again lacked for pupils.” 

Through the years the town and the University served 
each other. Farmers moving to Normal to educate their chil- 
dren, built large houses and remained to rent rooms to stu- 
dents. A few operated eating clubs. Many of the towns- 
people came to be so dependent on the income from student 
lodgings, small though it was, that a protest arose every time 
dormitories were mentioned. To those who made a business 
of supplying students with room and board, the coming of 
the summer sessions in 1900 was a boon. In an era when 
there were no campus hang-outs and no fraternities, only the 
Philadelphian and Wrightonian societies, student loyalties 
came to center around their respective clubs. Generations of 
students remember with affection the Hitchcock Club, the 
Misses Shinn, the Jones, the Allen, the Birney, the Durham, 
and Mrs. Clark’s O. N. T. 

The townspeople were loyal, too. They tolerated the 
students’ practical jokes, sometimes “down right enjoyed 
them.” They purchased tickets to plays in Normal Hall and 
bought popcorn balls to help finance delegates to YW and 
YM conferences. They attended the annual society contests 
and commencements. They joined the throngs at the station 
to see the debate teams leave for the interstate contests and 
again to welcome them home, victor or vanquished as the case 
might be. Later they transferred their interest to sports and 
followed the Redbird teams. 


61 Trans. McLean Co. Hist. Soc., 1: 96; David Felmley to Alfred Bayliss, Normal, 
May 1, 1906, Felmley Papers; Proceedings of the Board of Education, Normal, June 6, 
1906 (Springfield, 1907), 8-9. 
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In 1913 the Women’s Improvement League of Normal 
co-operated with the heirs of Jesse Fell in the erection of a gate 
at the east entrance to the campus as a memorial to that dis- 
tinguished founder. 

What went on at the city hall was of vital interest to the 
University: the civic improvements that were voted upon, the 
ordinances that were passed, from the rounding up of estrays 
to fines for hitching horses to shade trees, riding bicycles on 
sidewalks, dancing the shimmy, the toddle and the camel walk, 
street lighting, and police protection.” Occasionally a faculty 
member sat on the town council or the local school board. In 
1889 the office of the president of the board of trustees, the 
equivalent of mayor, was made elective by popular vote. In 
1891 Henry G. McCormick, professor of history, was elected 
president for a one-year term. When the panic of 1893 came 
and Schureman’s bank in Normal failed, students, faculty, 
and townspeople lost their savings.“* The project of a Society 
Hall to be built by popular subscription collapsed and it was 
sixty-three years before the dream of a Student Union build- 
ing was realized. 

In 1907 municipal affairs in the town were in a rut, ex- 
penditures were greater than income and the Normal Im- 
provement Association, an organization of progressive citizens, 
began agitating for a council that would start the town on a 
new era. Orson L. Manchester, professor of economics, was 
put up for mayor. He was elected and with him as council- 
men were A. J. Bill, O. R. Ernst, F. E. Putnam, Professor James 
Adams, and Professor F. D. Barber. The new administration 
tackled the problem of the old deficit which amounted to about 
$14,000—approximately one year’s municipal income from 
taxes. As soon as practicable and the voters agreed, the float- 


62 Section 2 of an amendment to the “Ordinance relative to Peddlers and Places 
of Amusement,” enacted May 21, 1921, prohibits the dances known as the shimmy, 
the toddle, and the camel walk under a fine of not less than $50 nor more than $200 
for each and every offense. “Ordinance Book,” Town of Normal. 

63 Proceedings of the Board of Education, Normal, Dec. 20, 1893 (Springfield, 
1893), 12. 
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. L. MANCHESTER CLYDE W. HUDELSEN HENRY McCorRMICK 


Three wearers of the gown who served as mayors of the town. 


ing debt was converted into bonded indebtedness and in due 
time the bonds were paid off by increased assessments. The 
Manchester administration sought out properties that had es- 
caped taxation and added to the city’s income. 

Manchester and his alert council also outlined a program 
of civic improvements, notably paving the principal streets 
of the city. Prior to this paving had been limited to blocks 
on North and Beaufort streets. The people had confidence in 
Professor Manchester and although they did not re-elect the 
same members to the council, they did re-elect him four times. 
In 1917 he declined to be a candidate. When he was elected 
for the last time in 1915, women voted for the first time and 
there was the largest vote ever cast. The citizens of Normal 
recognized the accomplishments: the “hoodoo” debt had been 
discharged, the town had pavements and sewers, and the water- 
works had been rebuilt.” 

Although E. A. Turner, professor of education, Clyde W. 
Hudelson, head of the department of agriculture, and Dr. Rus- 


64 History of McLean County, 1: 142-43. 
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OxLp MAIN Lost Its DOME IN May, 1946 


The twenty-foot-high section is still on the campus—about four hun- 
dred feet south of its original site. 
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sell F. Glasener, professor of economics, served with distinc- 
tion as members of the council through the years, it was 1944 
before another faculty member came to the office of mayor. 
In the interim several staff members had been named to can- 
didacy but the citizens of Normal, despite their pride in the 
University, were loath to have it said that their town was run 
“by the gown.” At the polls they were more inclined to sup- 
port local businessmen and “old-timers.” When A. D. Cline 
who was elected to the office of mayor in March, 1944, died 
in June, Professor Hudelson, a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees was named to fill the unexpired term. 

In 1946 he was elected to a two-year term as president of 
the Board of Trustees by popular vote. During Mayor Hudel- 
son’s administration, a dollar matching grant from the state 
facilitated the construction of a $400,000 storm sewer which 
permitted further expansion of the University plant and that 
of the Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Children’s School. A 
water softening plant was also installed and additional wells 
increased the town’s water supply.” 

The past thirty years, 1927-1957, have seen phenomenal 
changes in the town and the school; many of the old land- 
marks have passed, including the dome and the third floor of 
Old Main. The Dillon horse barns are gone. All but for- 
gotten are the famous draft horses that once shared with the 
University the distinction of putting Normal and McLean 
County onthe map. The business district, improved and mod- 
ernized, has moved westward from the Illinois Central tracks. 
From a plant of only three buildings a half century ago, Nor- 
mal University has expanded to a campus of twenty major 
buildings, exclusive of the farm and numerous temporary 
structures. When the University launched its great building 
program following World War II, it was necessary to buy 
several blocks of property west of the original campus. 

The University no longer grants diplomas but Bachelor’s 


65 Interview with Clyde W. Hudelson, Normal, May 7, 1957. 
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NoORMAL’S OLD MAIN AFTER A CENTURY OF SERVICE 


Although it lost its distinctive impressiveness along with its cupola and 
third story in May, 1946, Normal University’s century-old first building is 
still in daily use—providing social science, mathematics, music and foreign 
languages classrooms. For a comparison with this 1957 picture see the front 
cover (photo taken in 1907) and pages 148 and 165. 


and Master’s degrees. More than three thousand students are 
currently preparing to be teachers. A high school and an 
elementary school with special provision for the handicapped 
afford opportunity for ‘‘practice’” teaching. Although the 
University has five dormitories, one of which houses over four 
hundred students, it still looks to the townspeople for homes 
for many of them. 

The town has grown from a population of fifty to 10,000 
in a hundred years. It remains largely a residential com- 
munity. Normal University is the town’s biggest and best 
business. When the faculty and students are away, all is quiet 
and things are dull. 
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THE SCHOOL EXTENDS ITS INFLUENCE 


By JOHN A. KINNEMAN 


N INSTITUTION, as Charles Horton Cooley wrote a 

half century ago, is merely ‘‘an established phase of the 
public mind.” Its vitality is not unlike that of a vigorous and 
well-nurtured strawberry plant. Just as the fruiting stalk sends 
out its runners, so the institution extends its specialized influ- 
ence in all directions—placing its graduates here, there, and 
everywhere in a widening circle—and exerting constructive 
control through their leadership. 

Founded in 1857 and given financial support by the State 
of Illinois, the influence of the Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity has not been confined to the state’s boundaries. It was 
not long after the college was established and the first class 
graduated, before Lyman B. Kellogg, of the class of 1864—a 
“raw and inexperienced youth,” as Charles Harper’ has char- 
acterized him—was selected to become the principal of the 
new normal school at Emporia, Kansas. Kellogg’s selection 
was accompanied by authorization to secure an assistant prin- 
cipal. For this post he chose a fellow student, Henry B. 
Norton. Such influences radiated from Normal, and Pro- 
fessor Harper recorded the estimate that the college ‘may 
claim parenthood to at least thirty western schools.” 

By 1862 John W. Cook* had come to Normal as a student. 


1 Charles A. Harper, Development of the Teachers College in the United States 
( Bloomington, 1935), 163. 
2 Ibid., 171-239; Helen E. Marshall, Grandest of Enterprises (Normal, 1956), 


17 4-213. 


John A. Kinneman is Chairman of the Department of Soctal Science at 
lilinois State Normal University. 
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For almost four decades he acted in one capacity or another— 
eventually serving as president. Finally, in 1899, he left to 
become the first president of the Northern Illinois Normal 
School at DeKalb. While at Normal, Cook succeeded in 
attracting some distinguished and influential teachers, two of 
the most notable of whom were the McMurrys—Frank and 
Charles—and the latter accompanied him to DeKalb. Few 
persons in the United States have exercised greater influence 
in elementary education than have these brothers. Exactly 
a half century later, another professor at Normal — Leslie 
Holmes—was chosen to become the president at DeKalb. 
During this productive interval of a century, graduates 
of Normal have taken important administrative posts. John 
Hull, 1860, as professor and later as president, was identified 
with the school that was to become Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity at Carbondale from 1875 to 1893. Charles DeGarmo, 
who was graduated from the Normal University in 1873, went 
to the presidency of Swarthmore College in 1891 and served 
as the human link between Normal and the Quaker college 
near Philadelphia. Elmer Ellsworth Brown, 1881, after serv- 
ing in various academic posts, concluded his professional work 
as chancellor of New York University. James E. Ament, 1892, 
before going to the presidency of the National Park Seminary 
in Washington,. D. C., served as president of normal schools 
in Oklahoma, Missouri and Pennsylvania. Chester Lay, 1917, 
moved into the presidency at Carbondale for a time during 
the 1940’s. R. G. Buzzard—a student at Normal, a teacher 
at DeKalb, and professor of geography at Normal—went, in 
1933, to the presidency of the Eastern Illinois State Teachers 
College. John A. H. Keith, who started his academic career 
as a student at Normal, became in turn the principal of the 
Training School at Normal, the president of the Teachers 
College at Oshkosh, and the president of the Teachers College 
at Indiana, Pennsylvania. When an era of grave uncertainty 
prevailed in educational policies in the Keystone State, Keith 
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was appointed in 1927 by Governor John Fisher as State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

A dozen years after he left the presidency at Normal, 
Richard Edwards was elected Superintendent of Public In- 
struction in Illinois. Francis Blair, who served seven terms, 
1907-1935, in this important post and Vernon Nickell, who 
was elected for four terms to this office, 1943-1959, had aca- 
demic training on the campus at Normal. 

Probably no one has exerted a more potent influence on 
the administration of education in Illinois than Richard 
Browne—the son of a professor of chemistry at Carbondale. 
He became a member of Normal’s faculty in 1928 and later 
served as chairman of the Department of Social Science. Dur- 
ing World War II he was on leave as director of the Illinois 
Legislative Council. On another occasion he served as execu- 
tive secretary of the School Problems Commission. Since 1951 
he has rendered notable service as the executive officer of the 
State Teachers College Board. 

City superintendencies, in municipalities large and small 
in Illinois and in other states, have been filled by men who 
received some or all of their professional education at Normal. 
Also, during recent decades, graduates of the Illinois State 
Normal University have served as county superintendents of 
schools in many places in Illinois—among them the counties 
of Bureau, DeWitt, Grundy, Hancock, Kendall, Lake, Law- 
rence, McLean, Macon, Madison, Mason, Morgan, Peoria, 
Tazewell, and Woodford—to name but a few. Hundreds of 
high schools, large and small, and elementary schools in every 
corner of the state have had the benefit of recruiting personnel 
from Normal. Among other professional categories, these 
include principals, teachers, coaches, directors of guidance and 
personnel, psychologists, and teacher counselors. 

If the students of the University High School were in- 
cluded among the persons of distinction who received their 
early education on the University campus, among those named 
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would be Adlai Stevenson, twice a presidential candidate, 
James Harvey Robinson, the distinguished historian at Colum- 
bia University, and Rachel Crothers, the noted playwright. 
Also, Walter Dill Scott, who concluded his professional ca- 
reer as president of Northwestern University, as well as Ed- 
mund James, who organized the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce at the University of Pennsylvania and who 
served subsequently as president of the University of Illinois, 
would be included. 

Many of the students of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, with a singular devotion to learning, have given them- 
selves to scholarly achievements and have attained high aca- 
demic posts. Their determination for success emerged partly 
because they felt the impact of stimulating and conscientious 
teachers who were dedicated to their work. There have been 
many such teachers, each of whom gave decades of devoted 
service at Normal: John W. Cook, David Felmley, Henry 
McCormick, June Rose Colby, O. L. Manchester, Douglas 
Ridgley, Howard Adams, W. A. L. Beyer, and Charles Harper 
—to mention only a few. Furthermore, a number of the facul- 
ty members, over the years, have gone to other schools as presi- 
dents or to serve in other administrative positions.’ 

The general excellence of Normal’s academic achieve- 
ments is derived partly, too, from the fact that many of its 
students migrate from the farms and villages of the Prairie 
State. These graduates‘ comprise a long list of distinguished 
persons—a roster, indeed, too long and too varied for com- 
pilation. Only a few can be included. As a professor of 
history, Oliver M. Dickerson, 1899, held positions in turn 
at Macomb, at Winona and at Moorehead in Minnesota, be- 


’ Some of these were Ira Moore, president of St. Cloud Normal (Minn.), and 
State Normal at San Jose, Calif.; L. H. Potter, president of Illinois Soldiers’ College 
(Fulton, Ill.); J. A. Sewell, president of the University of Colorado; Lester Burring- 
ton, president of Dean Academy, Mass.; M. L. Seymour, vice-president of Chico State 
Normal, Calif.; and C. C. VanLiew, president of state normals at Chico and Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

4 These data have been secured from The Normal School Quarterly, 1860-1927 
and from the records of the Alumni Office. 
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fore he moved to the Colorado Teachers College at Greeley. 
Walker Wyman, 1929, now a distinguished teacher of history 
in the Wisconsin State College at River Falls and author of 
The Wild Horse of the West and other notable books, left 
his father’s farm in Vermilion County to matriculate at Nor- 
mal. Maurice Graff, 1929, came from a farm in Tazewell 
County. He is the administrative assistant to the president of 
the Wisconsin State College at LaCrosse. Recently he served 
as an official visitor to the Normal campus for the American 
Association of Colleges of Teacher Education. Abel Hanson, 
1930, who has served as Superintendent of Schools at Carroll- 
ton, Illinois, at Elizabeth, New Jersey, and currently is acting 
as general secretary and administrative assistant at Columbia 
University, grew up amid the corn fields of Ford County. 
Harris Dean, 1929, who served for a time at Ball State Teach- 
ers College at Muncie, Indiana, and who is a professor at 
Florida State University, grew to maturity on his father’s farm 
out in West Township, in McLean County. Thomas Barton, 
1930, who taught geography for a time at Carbondale and is 
now at the University of Indiana, came from the black prairies 
of Livingston County. Lyle Dawson, 1928, has had a dis- 
tinguished career as professor of chemistry at the University 
of Kentucky. Paul Kambly, 1930, who served on the staff of 
the State University of Iowa before he became supervisor of 
science education in Oregon, journeyed in from Iroquois 
County. 

Another graduate, Samuel Powers, 1910, achieved dis- 
tinction in the field of science education at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Edward Buehrig, now professor of political science at 
the University of Indiana and author of Woodrow Wilson 
and the Balance of Power, came from the little high school at 
Minier which, over the years, has sent many excellent students 
to Normal. Another of the “boys” from Minier was Byron 
Barton, 1938, a teacher of geography at Charleston and cur- 
rently consultant on conservation education in Illinois. Wayne 
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Dedman, 1937, a fine scholar and teacher of history in the 
New York State College at Brockport, came up to Normal 
from Mt. Zion in Macon County. 

Others, too, have grown up within the shadows of the 
tower of the Main Building. Kenneth Pringle, 1924, whose 
father was principal of University High School, is a professor 
of English at Kent State University in Ohio. Katharine 
Turner, 1930, a daughter of the Director of the Training 
School, taught for a time in the State College at Mt. Pleasant, 
Michigan, and is now a professor at the Arizona State College 
at Tempe. Dr. Turner is not only the author of Red Men, 
Calling on the Great White Father but her Ph. D. thesis dealt 
with the Normal poet—Richard Hovey—whose father was 
the first principal of the college. William Keefe, 1948, an 
instructor at the University of Alabama three years after his 
graduation at Normal, is teaching political science at Chatham 
College in Pittsburgh. John Keltner, 1940, is a professor of 
speech at the University of Oklahoma. Agnes Allen, 1924, 
whose father once directed the University Farm, has been 
teaching in the Arizona State College at Flagstaff. George 
Brinegar, 1940, the son of a late professor of psychology, is 
having a notable career as professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. Patricia Cross, 1948, the daughter 
of a beloved professor of physics, is an assistant dean of women 
at the University of Illinois. Her sister, Betty Cross LeBreton, 
1949, has held teaching posts in economics at the Teachers 
College at Cedar Falls, lowa, and at Detroit University. 

Then there were the Stakers—William, 1940, and James, 
1948—the sons of a late member of the department of educa- 
tion. The former is a research physicist while the latter is 
director of guidance and child study in South Orange, New 
Jersey. Philip Malmberg, one of the three sons of a late pro- 
fess or psychology, is a research physicist with the Naval Re- 
search Laboratories. The son of the Ray Stombaughs — 
Thomas, 1941—is one of several Illinois State Normal Univer- 
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sity graduates who, at one time or another, have been on the 
teaching staff at the Southwest Missouri State College. 
Guenther Schmalz, 1935, whose German-born father gave 
dignity to the work of preserving the beauties of the campus, 
is a professor of languages at Ohio State University. Jane 
Blackburn, 1916, was one of several graduates of the college 
who had notable teaching careers at the Western Michigan 
College of Education at Kalamazoo. Her sister, Eunice, while 
directing the work of a mission school in Yucatan, has found 
time, again and again, to do substitute teaching at the Normal 
University. 

Graduates of the Illinois State Normal University have 
distinguished themselves in higher education in all parts of 
the country—from the Plymouth (New Hampshire) Teachers 
College and the Bridgewater (Massachusetts) Teachers Col- 
lege to the state colleges at San Diego, Chico, San Francisco, 
and Sacramento in California; from the state colleges at Mt. 
Pleasant, Ypsilanti, and Kalamazoo in Michigan to similar 
institutions at Denton and at Nacogdoches in Texas; from 
Tallahassee, Florida and from Athens, Georgia, to the Da- 
kotas, Montana, Washington, and Oregon; from Colorado 
and Kansas to Connecticut and New Jersey. Graduates of 
the Illinois State Normal University have held responsible 
posts at Carbondale, Charleston, DeKalb, Macomb, and Nor- 
mal; at Mankato and Winona in Minnesota; at Springfield, 
at Cape Girardeau, and at Central College in Missouri; at 
Tempe and at Flagstaff in Arizona; at Emporia and at Pittsburg 
in Kansas; at Oshkosh, River Falls, Eau Claire, LaCrosse, Su- 
perior, and Whitewater in Wisconsin; at the state universities 
of Colorado, Connecticut, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Missouri, Tennessee, Utah, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 

There are other colleges and universities—public and pri- 
vate—where the graduates of Normal have worked. William 
S. Gray, the distinguished authority in elementary education 
at the University of Chicago, was a graduate of Normal and, 
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for a short period, served as principal of the Training School. 
Fremont Wirth, 1914, a professor of history at George Pea- 
body (Nashville, Tennessee), has exercised a comparable in- 
fluence on the teaching of history in the public schools of the 
country. Jack Childress, 1941, has held important assignments 
at Northwestern University. Harrison Russell, 1920, and Keith 
Allen, 1925, spent years dispensing their geography materials 
at Bloomsburg and then at Shippensburg, in Pennsylvania. 

The post-World War II period has seen an upsurge of 
Normal graduates going into enviable academic posts. Among 
them are three political scientists—Fred Spiegel, 1949, Uni- 
versity of Missouri; Charles McCoy, 1948, Temple University; 
and Elston Roady, 1942, Florida State University—also a soci- 
ologist, John Zadrozny, 1944, University of Wisconsin. Glenn 
Bradshaw, 1947, whose ‘Dunes East of Gary” hangs in the 
lobby of the Student Union, is a member of the faculty of fine 
arts at the University of Illinois. 

Many of Normal’s graduates have strayed from the field 
of education. Some are active and successful in business enter- 
prises. A few are engaged successfully in editing and publish- 
ing. Others have had careers in law, medicine, dentistry, 
osteopathy, and insurance. Still others have achieved more 
than a modest degree of success in social work—a profession 
closely allied to education. 

Notable have been the achievements of some of Normal’s 
graduates who have chosen journalism as a profession. Dale 
Etter, 1934, has held a responsible position 6n the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch for years. Charles Lane, 1936, after serving 
with the Associated Press in Chicago, in Rome and in Paris, 
is now chief of its bureau in New Delhi, India. 

Normal has afforded thousands of young people an op- 
portunity to learn what can and cannot be done academically. 
It has provided a kind of “proving ground” which serves as 
the initial station to even more distinguished achievements. 
At this important level it is certain to continue to function. 
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A LIBRARY GROWS UP 
By ELEANOR WEIR WELCH 


IBRARIES had played their part in Charles E. Hovey’s 
Ee career before he arrived in Bloomington in the fall of 
1857, so it was natural that he should be interested in seeing 
one established at the new Illinois State Normal University, 
of which he was the first president. As a student at Dart- 
mouth he had had access to one of the oldest college libraries 
in New England. In Peoria, while he was busy in 1855 organ- 
izing its first free public school system, he found time to serve 
on the bylaws and regulations committee of the Mercantile 
Library Association which established the city’s first library.’ 
He must also have known of the libraries at Illinois Wesleyan, 
a mile away, and at neighboring Eureka, Monmouth, Knox, 
and the colleges in Jacksonville.” Yes, a library was a neces- 
sity if his students were to have the “‘benefits of intellectual 
culture’”—as education was sometimes called. 

What has become the present-day Milner Library at Nor- 
mal was not created overnight, however, but was the result 
of many years of growth to which various factors contributed. 
One of the first of these was the establishment in June, 1858 
of the Illinois Natural History Society which was attached 
to the new school so that the students would “each have an 
opportunity of studying the Natural History, not only of his 


1 Peoria Weekly Republican, Nov. 23, 1855. 
2 United States Bureau of Education, Public Libraries in the United States of 


America, 1876, pp. 1026-31. 
Eleanor Weir Welch is Director of Libraries at Illinois State Normal 
University. 
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own, but all other sections of Illinois.”* Plans for the Normal 
building called for a large room on the third floor for the 
museum and library of the Society. This library contained 
Audubon’s Birds and Quadrupeds, as well as the works of 
Agassiz, Humboldt, Cuvier, Say, Gray and other scientific 
writers of the day. By the late 1860’s the collection was rated 
the third best west of the Alleghenies.* Some of the titles 
went to Urbana when the Natural History Survey was trans- 
ferred to the University of Illinois in the late 1870's, but a 
number of the books are still in use at Milner Library. 

Other collections of books were acquired that first year 
of the school’s life. In President Hovey’s report of July, 1858, 
to the State Board of Education, the governing body of 
Normal, he listed the books owned by the school. Under a 
joint resolution of Congress, on March 20, 1858, the Univer- 
sity had been designated by Owen Lovejoy, congressman from 
the district, ‘‘as a suitable depository of the public documents.” 
So the Adams Express Company delivered to the struggling 
school at its temporary quarters in Major’s Hall the documents 
of the Thirty-fourth Congress, a total of 103 volumes.* Other 
public documents were given by Senators Stephen A. Douglas 
and Lyman. Trumbull. The Civil War stopped the flow of 
federal publications to the school, and it was not until 1877 
that Normal became a regular depository of selected govern- 
ment documents.° 

To these first documents was added the “reference library” 
of thirty-two titles, including such standard works as Barnard’s 
Journal of Education, the Encyclopaedia Britannica, Smith’s 
8 “Tilinois Natural History Society,” Second Biennial Report of the Superintendent 


of Public Instruction of the State of Illinois, for the Years 1857-58 (Springfield, 1859), 


408-10. 
4Charles A. Harper, “Illinois State Normal University Library,” Ms in Milner 


Library. 
5 Charles E. Hovey, “Normal University Principal’s Report,” Second Report of the 
Supt., 394. 
6 Proceedings of the Board of Education of the State of Illinois, Dec. 12, 1877, 
. 12. The governing body of Normal University was the Board of Education, 1857- 
1917; from 1917 to 1941 it was the Normal School Board; and since then has been 
the Teachers College Board. (Cited hereafter as Proceedings.) 
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Classical Dictionary, Allibone’s Dictionary of English Authors, 
Chambers’ Cyclopedia of English Literature, Fowler's English 
Language, Putman’s Dictionary of Dates, Liddell’s Greek 
Lexicon and Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations. There were thirty- 
three copies of Lippincott’s Universal Gazetteer.’ 

In the same report Hovey also listed the books the stu- 
dents really read—which belonged to the two literary socie- 
ties. Following the pattern set in the Eastern colleges which 
the faculty had attended, the students formed in 1857-1858 
the Philadelphian and Wrightonian societies. The latter was 
named for Simeon Wright, a member of the Board who was 
instrumental in having a set of Moore’s district school libraries 
—sixty-three volumes—purchased for each society." Their li- 
braries were among the societies’ chief points of rivalry and 
when Wright gave additional books from his own library to 
the Wrightonians, the Philadelphians appealed to Mrs. Hovey 
who headed a campaign for books for them. Shelved in the 
society rooms on the third floor of Old Main, Normal’s orig- 
inal building, the society libraries were apart from the locked 
cases of the regular college collection and were more easily 
accessible.’ Here were Longfellow’s poems, the Waverley 
novels, Weems’s Life of Penn, Don Quixote, and the works 
of Irving, Hawthorne, Franklin and Shakespeare. These were 
the books that opened new worlds to the first students from 
the villages and farms of the prairie. In case more practical 
titles were needed, the students found here The Family Den- 
tist, Buist’s Family Kitchen Garden and Guénon’s On Milch 
Cows. For those who did their own cooking, as many did, 
the Handbook of Household Science and Youman’s Domestic 
Economy were useful, while the Guide to Politeness helped a 
young man make his first call and taught him how to escort 
a young lady properly to a soirée. 


7 Hovey, “Principal’s Report,” Second Report of the Supt., 394-95. 

8 John W. Cook and James V. McHugh, A History of the Illinois State Normal 
University (Normal, 1882), 112, 123. 

® Hovey, “Principal's Report,” Second Report of the Supt., 392. 
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In 1863 the Philadelphians staged an exhibition in 
Phoenix Hall, Bloomington, to raise funds for their library 
and pay the librarian a small salary.” At this time a catalog 
of the 856 titles in the two societies’ holdings was printed and 
sold to members for 25c a copy. The rules were the same 
for each society. The librarian, an elected officer, was required 
to keep a catalog of the collection and open the library regu- 
larly once a week and during a recess at each regular meeting. 
Books were charged out for two weeks; a fine of ten cents 
for each week a book was overdue was to be collected by the 
librarian and turned over to the treasurer. For any injury to 
a book there was also to be a fine, and in case fines were not 
paid the member was denied all privileges. Only members 
were allowed to use the collections.” 

While the school grew rapidly in numbers of students 
and faculty, its book collections were struggling and weak. 
It was the day of the textbook and “oral instruction.” In 
December, 1864, President Edwards reported the addition of 
three hundred titles—the first additions since the Civil War 
began—increasing the reference library to 450 books. The 
President commented that he had “an unexpended balance 
. . . but the high prices that have of late prevailed have de- 
terred us from making purchases, particularly as the books we 
are anxious to get would have to be imported.”" For this 
collection bookcases were put up along the east hall of the 
second floor. 

In 1872 Edwards again reported the purchase of books 
to the value of $417.21, subject to the approval of the Board: 

The purchase was made of Messrs. Hadley Bros., Chicago, and the terms 
are very favorable to the institution. For our guidance in selecting proper 


books, I procured the catalogue of a library that seemed to me exceedingly 
well chosen; and at a meeting of the entire faculty, every book in the cata- 


10 Cook and McHugh, History of Normal, 112. 

11 Philadelphia Society, Constitution and Catalogue (n.p., n.d.); Wrightonian 
Society, Constitution and Catalogue (n.p., n.d.). 

12 Richard Edwards, “Report of the Board of Education,” Fifth Report of the 
Supt. (Springfield, 1865), 43. 
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logue was passed upon. Many were thrown out as not fit or not needed, 
and others were added. The list thus made up was given to the Messrs. 
Hadley, and something more than half of the selected books have been fur- 
nished for the sum mentioned above. I am sure we could not have done 
better, if as well, in New-York City. 

Some years since, a copy of Rees’s Encyclopaedia was purchased in 
Boston for a very small sum. The volumes greatly need binding, and if it 
meets the views of the Board I will have it done. This encyclopaedia con- 
tains much useful information. Its chief drawback is that it was published 
forty or fifty years ago.*® 


Evidently he had the faithful encyclopedia bound, for 
in June of the next year $69.20 was reported as paid to Amos 
Hemp for bookbinding. The reference library now num- 
bered 1,021 volumes, and again new bookcases were necessary. 
The library was in constant use, and to prevent loss it was 
necessary to have a student librarian present whenever it was 
open. An appropriation of $100 was asked—$50 a year for 
the chief librarian, who was responsible for the care of the 
books, and $5 per term for each of three assistant librarians to 
be on duty when the chief librarian was in class. The library 
was to be open four hours a day. The charging system was 
simple: the student wrote his name in a blank book, and the 
librarian wrote opposite it the title of the book desired.” 

Year after year the college catalog stated: ‘The Univer- 
sity library is excellent in character and contains 1,000 volumes 
of valuable standard books. Additions are made from time 
to time.” That these additions were very few, however, is 
shown by reports of the Board; President Hewett stated in 
December, 1878, ‘Our library has not been enlarged for want 
of funds. . . . I hope we may spend some money during the 
next half year.” In 1880 he asked for $300 to $500 to be 
spent for library books in the East that summer.*® 

Letters and articles mention not only the “reference li- 

ar Proceedings, Dec. 3, 1872, pp. 4-5. 
14 [bid., June 25, 1873, p. 6. 


15 [bid., Dec. 17, 1878, p. 14. 
16 Ibid., May 26, 1880, p. 8. 
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brary” and the two society libraries but also a “historical li- 
brary,” a “pedagogical library” and a “primary library.” It 
is not known exactly what these were, where they were kept 
or how many volumes they contained. They were probably 
classroom collections tucked away in the back of a recitation 
room for use by the teacher and the members of the class. Many 
may have been the instructors’ own property. 

In September, 1880, the Wrightonians asked that the two 
society libraries be united in a convenient room and that the 
Board appoint a librarian to be on duty half of each day. The 
Board did not approve, possibly because there was no room 
available.*’ As usual Normal was outgrowing its clothes. Yet, 
annually, President Hewett reported: ‘The students are mak- 
ing more and better use of the library. I am constantly add- 
ing to our books but am not buying a great quantity at any 
one time. I think the increase is better that way.’** Was this 
rationalization because of lack of interest on the Board’s part 
as well as lack of funds? 

But the President was forced to do something about the 
library. The students asked for an organized collection of 
books. The Vidette, the student paper, begun in the spring 
of 1888, asked ““What should I read and where?’ Faculty 
members were reading in pedagogical magazines and in the 
better general magazines of the day about the advantages to 
student and teacher of an organized college library. A new 
day was dawning in education. Emphasis was upon building 
up an “‘apperceptive mass” by wide reading. 

There was, beginning in the late 1880's, a remarkable 
production of new books on teaching methods. Members of 
the Normal faculty were writing some of them. Charles 
DeGarmo, Frank and Charles McMurry, and others were com- 
ing back from study in Europe where they had had access to 
fine libraries. Illinois State Normal University was beginning 
~~ 47 [bid., Jan. 19, 1881, p. 16. 


18 Ibid., June 22, 1887, p. 9. 
19 Vidette, March, 1888. 
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to be the center of the new Herbartian movement. So in May, 
1889, President Hewett suggested to the Board that a per- 
manent librarian be employed “to make the books accessible 
at all times and to help the students.”*” Again in December 
he repeated that ‘a catalogue should be made by a competent 
person.’”** 

This resulted in the employment of Miss Angeline V. 
Milner as librarian in February, 1890.*° Miss Milner was a 
native of Bloomington, born in 1856. Her father had come 
from Philadelphia as a child and had made his way with the 
help of a brother-in-law who took him into the firm of Holder 
& Milner. Ange.’s mother never forgot that she had been 
a governess in Boston. To her Bloomington was always a 
western town. Her children were taught at home or sent to 
private schools. 

It was because of the family friendship with the Fells and 
the family of Stephen A. Forbes (then head of the Natural 
History Society at Normal) that Ange. was allowed to attend 
classes in biology at Normal in the summers of 1875 and 1878.*° 
She was deeply interested and added books on science to her 
reading on literature, art and history to which her mother 
had introduced her. In the late summer of 1880, Forbes 
asked Miss Milner to mount botanical specimens for the Nat- 
ural History Museum. She enjoyed the work, and when she 
finished he asked her to catalog the scientific books. To help 
her he had the 1876 Bureau of Education’s Public Libraries 
in the United States of America. 

This volume was to be Miss Milner’s professional bible, 
her inspiration and her textbook of method. For here C. A. 
Cutter, Melvil Dewey and Stephen B. Noyes discussed catalogs 
and cataloging; Otis H. Robinson of the University of 
Rochester, Justin Winsor of Harvard and F. B. Perkins of 


20 Proceedings, June 25, 1889, p. 9. 

21 [bid., Dec. 11, 1889, p. 8. 

22 Ibid., June 25, 1890, p. 9. 

23 Interview with Samuel Holder, Bloomington, March 19, 1957. 





N 1898 THE NORMAL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY WAS IN THIS “AIRY ROOM 
WitH A Goop NortTH LIGHT.” 


Boston wrote of the college library, its administration and, 
more important, its place in the college as a whole. The idea 
that there should be a “professorship of books” took her 


imagination; twelve years later it was to result in instruction 
in the use of books and libraries at Normal University. 

In the late fall of 1889 the two literary societies again 
offered their libraries to the school. Now the Board was will- 
ing to employ a librarian. Miss Fannie Fell, then on the facul- 
ty, and Forbes urged Miss Milner’s appointment. A postcard 
from President Hewett told Miss Milner the school was ready 
and asked when she could start work. Her answer was that 
she could begin the next Monday, February 1, 1890.” 

In June the President reported that Miss Milner had begun 
arranging, classifying and cataloging the library. The catalog 
would not be printed but in the form of the “new card cata- 
log.” However, he had not followed the Board’s suggestion 
of housing the library in the first-floor reception room because: 
“First we need this room very much, second this room is badly 
lighted for library use.” 


24Charles W. Perry, “Angeline Vernon Milner,’ Normal University Alumni 
Quarterly, May, 1924, pp. 2-10. 
25 Proceedings, June 25, 1890, p. 9. 
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Under Professor John W. Cook, who took over the presi- 
dency of the University in the fall of 1890, the college library 
had its true beginning. He promptly turned the reception 
room on the southwest of the entrance to Old Main into a 
library of 4,000 books. A “‘light balcony” was built around 
the room with a stairway leading to it. This pleasant room 
opening onto the piazza was a change from the narrow hall 
off the assembly room on the second floor that had housed 
the “reference library” and from the “circulating library” in 
the President’s outer office.” Here were all the books col- 
lected from everywhere, arranged by the decimal classifica- 
tion. The temporary catalog had subject cards. There were 
“much used” current periodicals, maps, and portfolios of pic- 
tures. Student librarians “did much to make the books of 
use.” The room was open eight hours a day, five days a week. 
But more books were needed in every field. From 1890 on 
there were annual appropriations. 

Miss Milner’s appointment was made permanent at $500 
a year.” The choice could not have been better. While she 
had no formal college or professional training, she was a wide- 
ly read, intelligent, open-minded woman with a vision of the 
place of books in higher education. To her, scholarship was 
both the cause and result of the book. 

She started her work with only the library training Forbes 
and Mrs. Hannah R. Galliner of the Bloomington Public Li- 
brary had given her, but she studied endlessly. She began 
in 1890 to take and study the Library Journal with its articles 
on library methods by the leaders of the profession. She at- 
tended meetings of librarians. In those days American Library 
Association meetings were small, but such giants as Dewey, 
Cutter, Winsor and William F. Poole shared their vision and 
their methods generously. They were missionaries of the pro- 
fession. 


"26 Index (Illinois State Normal University yearbook), 1892, p. 67. Proceedings, 
Dec. 10, 1890, pp. 23-24. 
27 [bid., June 24, 1891, p. 15. 
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In the summer of 1893 Miss Milner ‘worked the hardest 
I have ever worked” at the library institute attached to the 
Columbian Exposition.” In 1896 she was among the li- 
brarians of the state who organized the Illinois Library As- 
sociation at Armour Institute in Chicago,” and that fall she 
was in Springfield on the committee to organize a state library 
commission” and to make plans for a library section of the 
State Teachers Association. 

Governor John P. Altgeld disapproved plans drawn in 
1895 for a new building to house the literary societies and the 
library, saying, “A library should be in fireproof rooms.’ 

“The students cannot help agreeing ... ,” said the Vidette, 

“when we consider the value of 
our library.”** The Vidette had 
in each issue articles on books, 
on the value of school libraries, 
on the need to observe the IIli- 
nois law making school libraries 
mandatory, and on Miss Milner’s 
activities—her talks at school in- 
stitutes and her work in the 
establishment of a state library 
association.” 

In 1892 Miss Milner began 
instruction in the use of the li- 
brary, ‘for it is the aim of both 
teachers and librarians to help 
the students to cultivate a famili- 
arity with good literature and 
with the use of books, and to 
give them the best possible as- 
sistance in doing their reference 


28 Interview with Mrs. Gertrude Andrews Plotnicky, Normal, March 21, 1957. 
29 Illinois Library Association, Fiftieth Anniversary (Springfield, Oct., 1946), 6 
30 Bloomington (Illinois) Leader, Nov. 24, 1896. 
31 Vidette, Oct., 1895. 
382 [bid., March-April, 1899. 


Miss ANGE. V. MILNER 


Her dream of a “professorship of 
books” came true. 
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work” so that in turn they could train others.** Her ‘‘profes- 
sorship of books” was coming true. Illinois State Normal 
University was among the first half-dozen teacher training 
institutions to offer such instruction. 

By 1899 Miss Milner was speaking before National Edu- 
cation Association sessions and at library meetings on the need 
for such classes. Five years later a pamphlet which she wrote, 
Formation and Care of School Libraries, was having wide use. 
The course, at first optional, was now required and other 
courses on the formation and care of school libraries were of- 
fered." With an annual appropriation, a trained assistant and 
student help, the library rapidly took a prominent place on the 
campus. Its modern approach became known throughout the 
country. 

When the third building on the campus was built, the 
library, having outgrown the old reception room, was moved 
to the third floor above the gymnasium. The students were 
proud of this building, built of gray limestone from the same 
quarry as the Vanderbilts’ Biltmore castle in North Carolina,” 
and there was discussion as to whether it should be called 
Library or Gymnasium (Gymnasium won).” Even electric 
lights, however, did not make up for lack of space and the 
library was to make two more moves.” 

In 1913 the legislature appropriated $12,000 to convert 
the training school building (now North Hall) into a uni- 
versity library. Stacks to hold 60,000 books were built and 
the entire second floor, 84 by 88 feet, was a reading room with 
wall shelving* and a miscellaneous collection of tables and 
chairs. In the new quarters there was space to add 600 to 
1,000 volumes annually. Children’s books were bought for 


38 ]]linois State Normal University, Catalogue, 1892, p. 90. 
84 [bid., 1906, p. 64. 
85 Charles L. Capen, “A Sketch of the Illinois Normal University,” Transactions 
of the McLean County Historical Society (Bloomington, 1903), II: 179. 
36 Bloomington Pantagraph, July 23, 1924. 
37 Index, 1902, p. 11. 
38 Vidette, Feb. 19, Nov. 26, 1913. 
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the laboratory schools. Classroom deposits were sent to the 
Metcalf School under the guidance of Miss Edna Kelly. Mrs. 
Gertrude Andrews Plotnicky became a member of the staff. 
Audio-visual service was begun with a collection of 2,856 
pictures, 1,468 slides and 835 stereographs.™ 

The headline i in the Bloomington Pantagraph of January 
14, 1928, ‘Angeline V. Milner is dead” was a blow to students, 
faculty and alumni. “Blessed is the man who has found his 
work. Let him ask no other blessedness.’’*® Miss Milner 
found her work. Frail and slight, she followed with devotion 
her purpose of bringing books and the ideas in them to the 
students who would become teachers in Illinois. Today 
wherever older alumni meet she is spoken of with affection 
and gratitude. 

In the fall of 1929 Eleanor Welch was appointed librarian. 
The library continued to grow. No longer did the President 
check each book order, questioning the cost and the title’s 
use in specific classes. Book selection rested with the faculty 
and the library staff. What was good was bought. By 1935 
students were crowding the library, sitting on the window sills 
and stairs. Books were piled in every possible place; all li- 
brary work with faculty and students was done in one room 
and over one desk. No longer could the service to the labo- 
ratory schools be handled from the University library—a spe- 
cial library under a special librarian was set up in the former 
science rooms of the Thomas Metcalf Training School.” 

The present library, named for Miss Milner,** was built 
with the federal government furnishing $270,000 of the 
$500,000 total through a Public Works Administration grant.“ 
To come within the time requirements the basement was com- 
anion in March, 1939, then work stopped three months while 

® Ange. V. Milner, unpublished MS, 1914, in Milner Library. 


40 Thomas Carlyle, Past and Present (New York, 1927), Book III, 205. 

41 R. W. Fairchild, “Illinois State Normal University Report,” Proceedings, Oct. 
7, 1935, p. 140. 

42 Ibid., June 19, 1939, p. 119. 

43 Ibid., June 20, 1938, p. 91. 
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PRESENT-DAY MILNER LIBRARY REFERENCE ROOM. 


the state architect worked on Chicago’s Humboldt Park 


44 


Armory." That spring was rainy and the basement made a 
lake for the plank boats of neighborhood children. From 
June of that year work progressed rapidly. The library was 
dedicated at the 1940 commencement and summer school saw 
it in full use. In the new building there was room for special- 
ized services for the students. A trained library staff of nine 
and a larger book collection with adequate space more than 
doubled student use. The library became a true college li- 


44 Ibid., May 26, 1939, pp. 88-89. 
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brary. While it proved to be the least expensive of the state’s 
“new” college libraries, its influence in the use of color and 
design and its special services have been felt throughout the 
colleges of the Midwest. 

The beginning of graduate work on the campus in 1945 
necessitated the building of a more scholarly collection of 
materials. The library has grown to 178,000 volumes, out- 
standing in the field of education with adequate working 
collections in other fields. Three laboratory school libraries 
have been established. Library science has become a minor 
teaching field. The single course of 1892 has expanded to 
offerings for the training of school librarians for elementary, 
high school and unit district libraries.” The “Friends of 
Milner Library” have brought the library into the life of the 
community and have made gifts to it of books and manuscripts 
it could not otherwise have had. 

In 1957 Milner Library is again in need of space. Even 
the use of microfilm and microcards cannot contain it within 
its present walls. How large should it be? Big enough to 
give significance, reach and inspiration to the classroom! For 
within its walls ‘‘books are the quietest and most constant of 
friends; they are the most accessible and wisest of counsellors. 
and the most patient of teachers.”’*’ 


45 5 Catalog, 1956-1957, pp. 142-144. 
406 Charles W. Eliot, “Happy Life,” American Contributions to Civilization (New 
York, 1907), 261. 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION—THEN AND NOW 


By THEODORE SANDS AND ROSE E. PARKER 


LLEN, age fourteen, was in deep psychological trouble. 

She was faced with sure failure in her high school work, 
and the thought was unbearable. Psychological examination 
revealed that Ellen had a mental age of seven years, two 
months. Achievement tests showed generally low marks. 
Ellen, probably because of some proficiency in language, had 
been ‘“‘passed along” through eight elementary grades. In 
high school, confronted with more competition and a relative- 
ly unsympathetic environment, she had experienced a real 
psychological crisis. 

But Ellen, thanks to the special education facilities at 
Illinois State Normal University, was soon on the road to ad- 
justment. She was placed in a special class for the educable 
mentally handicapped where the work was within her grasp, 
and as a result her emotional and psychological tensions began 
to disappear.’ 

Ellen is but one of several categories of non-typical chil- 
dren who receive special attention and special help in the 
Illinois schools. Others are (1) deaf or hard of hearing, 
(2) partially sighted or blind, (3) physically handicapped, 
(4) defective in speech, or (5) maladjusted. These children 
are considered “exceptional” because physical, mental, and 


1 Stanley S. Marzolf, “The Psychological Counseling Service,” I//imois State Nor- 
mal University Bulletin: Hearing, Psychological, Reading, and Speech Service at Illinois 
State Normal University (Sept., 1954), 22. 


Dr. Theodore Sands is a member of the Department of Social Science 
and Dr. Rose E. Parker is Director of the Division of Special Education at 
lilinois State Normal University. 
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emotional conditions prevent them from benefiting from the 
usual school situations. Approximately ten to fifteen per cent 
of all children of school age require something in addition to 
the usual school work or something different from it.’ Teachers 
specifically trained to work with exceptional children are 
called “special teachers” and their training is known as “‘spe- 
cial education.” 

Illinois had early recognized the need for special educa- 
tional facilities for some of its exceptional children. As long 
ago as 1839, the legislature passed an act authorizing the es- 
tablishment of a school for deaf children, and in 1846, the 
Illinois School for the Deaf was opened. In 1849, the Illinois 
Braille and Sight Saving School was established at Jackson- 
ville. The Lincoln State School and Colony for the mentally 
deficient and epileptic was opened in 1865. The Illinois Con- 
stitution of 1870, says: “The General Assembly shall provide 
a thorough and efficient system of free schools whereby all 
children of this State may receive a good common school ed- 
ucation.”* It further states that school boards shall secure 
for children of school age the right to an equal opportunity 
in the schools. This has been interpreted to mean that those 
children who cannot benefit from the usual schoolroom situa- 
tion should be provided with educational facilities to meet 
their special needs. 

By the end of the nineteenth century the efficacy of rely- 
ing solely on special institutional training was beginning to 
be questioned. Institutional care obviously could be provided 
for only a small portion of the total number of exceptional 
children. The first attempts to try to provide for the special 
educational needs of these children in the public schools were 
undertaken in Chicago—in 1899, the Board of Education es- 
tablished a class for the education of crippled children.‘ 


2 Rose E. Parker, “The Professional Preparation of Special Teachers,” Teacher Edu- 
cation (Dec., 1955), 18. 

8 Constitution of the State of Illinois, Article VIII, Education, Paragraph 1. 

4 Chicago Board of Education, Special Education in the Chicago Public Schools 
(Chicago, 1950), 13. 
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The first day-school for the blind in the United States 
was organized in Chicago in 1900 by John B. Curtis.’ In 
1905, classes for the deaf and hard of hearing were established. 
Chicago also had one of the earliest public school speech cor- 
rection programs in the nation (1910).° In 1929, special edu- 
cation facilities were opened for the socially maladjusted at 
the Montefiore School.’ 

By 1911 it was recognized by the state legislature that 
if all children were to have an equal opportunity for schooling 
it would be necessary to provide for the special needs of ex- 
ceptional children in the public school systems. The accept- 
ance of this philosophy underlay the act of 1911 which author- 
ized school boards to establish schools and classes for truant, 
delinquent, and incorrigible children.* In 1923 this philoso- 
phy was extended by enabling legislation for the establish- 
ment of special schools and classes for crippled children. This 
act, amended several times, has been broadened from crippled 
to physically handicapped children.’ 

In 1929 the first legislation providing special educational 
facilities for the blind or partially seeing and the deaf or hard 
of hearing was passed." Finally with the passage of legisla- 
tion in 1943 covering the physically handicapped, the educable 
mentally handicapped and the speech defective, Illinois had 
a legislative foundation making it possible to provide for 
the education of the largest categories of exceptional children.” 

The public philosophy of bringing education to excep- 
tional children has gone beyond the stage of merely authoriz- 
ing special schools and classes. There has been a recognition 
of the necessity of providing special financial aid. The costs 


5 Ibid., 39. 

8 Thid., 93. 

7 Ibid., 80. 

8 Lawrence J. Linck, “The Education of Exceptional Children in Illinois,” I//inois 
State Normal University Bulletin (July, 1944), 11. 

9 Ibid. 

10 Thid., 11-12. 

11 Ray Graham, “History of Special Education in Illinois,” in Special Education 
Building Dedication, a brochure, (Normal, 1951), 4-5. 





HANDICAPPED CHILDREN REQUIRE SPECIAL TEACHERS 


Training for teachers of the physically handicapped is one of six special- 
ized fields now offered students at Illinois State Normal University. 


of educating exceptional children are greater than those for 
normal children, and the state has assumed responsibility with- 
in reasonable limits for these excess costs."* 

Comprehensive though this legislation was, there re- 
inained much yet to be done. In 1943, special education serv- 
ices were furnished by Illinois public school districts to 16,323 
children. Of these 15,298 were in Chicago; the remaining 
1,025 were scattered throughout the state."* It was estimated 


12 []linois State Normal University Bulletin, July, 1944, p. 11. 
13 [bid., 13. 
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that there were a minimum of 46,500 children in need of 
special education, and possibly as many as 110,450." 

The attack on this problem was undertaken at several 
levels. First was a growing awareness among both the spe- 
cialized agencies and the general public of the magnitude and 
nature of the problem. Public and professional interest had 
been stimulated by the special committee of the White House 
Conference which had been appointed to consider the educa- 
tion of “exceptional children.” In Illinois, promotional and 
informational work had been done by the Illinois Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, the Cerebral Palsy Association 
of Illinois, Inc., the Illinois Association for the Crippled, Inc., 
the Division of Youth and Community Service, and the Illinois 
Commission for Handicapped Children.” 

Further impetus to the cause was given by the calling of 
the first Governor’s Conference on Exceptional Children in 
1942. The conference was called by Governor Dwight H. 
Green to ‘further public understanding of the problem of these 
children, the resources and facilities available to meet the 
problem, and the needs of such children which remain un- 
met.’ The conference received excellent press coverage with 
stories pointing up the unmet needs of the state’s exceptional 
children. The participants in the conference established a 
priority list of needed legislation and reported their decisions 
and recommendations back to the Commission for Handi- 
capped Children, which undertook “follow-up responsibilities 
for the items which it approved.” To assist in this follow-up 
effort, a Citizen’s Committee on Legislation was formed.” In 


14 [bid. 
15 Isabella Dolton, “Know Your Schools,” MS in the papers of the author, Rose 
E. Parker, p. 1. 
16 []linois Commission for Handicapped Children, Facilities in the State for Handi- 
capped Children (Chicago, 1951), 8-9. 
17 Lawrence J. Linck, “Overview of the Conference,” Proceedings of the Gover- 
nor’s Conference on Exceptional Children (Chicago, 1942), 5. 
18 [bid., 5-6. 
19 Mrs. Walter M. Rennie, “Legislation for Exceptional Children,” Proceedings of 
the Second Annual Governor's Conference on Exceptional Children (Chicago, 1943), 9. 
20 Tbid. 
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1949, the P.-T. A. was brought into the effort with the estab- 
lishment of the Illinois plan of Parent Information-Parent 
Education-Parent Participation. Through this plan the Divi- 
sion of Exceptional Children of the Illinois Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers and the State Office of Public Instruction 
joined forces to inform every local community in Illinois about 
the needs of exceptional children.” These efforts soon got 
results. The General Assembly since 1943 has passed legisla- 
tion to further the effort to provide special education to excep- 
tional children. The appropriations, too, have kept pace 
with the growth of the program. In 1941-1943 the appropria- 
tion was $1,717,500 for special education purposes. In 1954- 
1955 the sum had grown to $11,950,000.” 

This alone, however, did not solve the problem. One 
additional and critical element was needed before the com- 
prehensive program outlined in state legislation could be in- 
stituted: teachers to man the special classes that the state was 
encouraging the local boards to establish. It was to Illinois 
State Norma! University that the state turned to supply this 
lack. 

On January 16, 1943, Irving F. Pearson, Executive Sec- 
retary of the Illinois Education Association, had written Presi- 
dent Raymond W. Fairchild that the Illinois Commission for 
Handicapped Children, Director Rodney H. Brandon of the 
Illinois Welfare Department, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction Vernon L. Nickell, the I. E. A., and ‘“‘a host of 
others” were interested in providing training for teachers and 
prospective teachers of exceptional children.” In September, 
1943, President Fairchild brought the matter to the attention 
of the Teachers College Board. The Board sensed the im- 
portance of meeting the need for special teachers and author- 


is Irene K. Rowland, “Illinois P. T. A. Plan Helps All Parents to Understand Ex- 
ceptional Children,” Public Aid in Illinois (Feb., 1952), 9. 

22 Ray Graham, letter, Mar. 28, 1957, to Theodore Sands. 

23 [bid. 

24 Irving F. Pearson to R. W. Fairchild, Jan. 16, 1943; cited by Helen E. Marshall, 
Grandest of Enterprises (Normal, 1956), 310. 
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ized the establishment of a Division of Special Education at 
Normal University. The designation of Normal University 
as the school to undertake this task was the result of a number 
of factors. The school was centrally located and accessible 
to the state schools at Lincoln and Jacksonville which might 
serve as laboratory centers for a training program. The Uni- 
versity offered work in all phases of elementary and secondary 
education and drew students from the entire state of Illinois.” 
Furthermore, Normal University was already offering some 
courses in the field of special education. Dr. Rose Parker, who 
was appointed director of the new Division, had, since 1932, 
been teaching ‘The Psychology of the Maladjusted School 
Child” and “Diagnosis and Remedial Teaching.” Dr. Parker 
and Dr. Chris DeYoung, then head of the Education Depart- 
ment, had organized courses in “Behavior Problems in the 
Elementary Schools” and “The Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren.”** 

It was felt that a training program for special teachers 
could not be developed adequately at several universities.” 
Normal University, having the advantage of the factors men- 
tioned above, became the sole state-supported teachers’ col- 
lege commissioned to educate teachers for all types of handi- 
capped children.* Immediately after the authorization to set 
up the Division the University attacked the problems of or- 
ganization and curriculum. Specialists on the campus joined 
with eminent authorities in the various phases of special edu- 
cation to draw up curricula in the fields of the mentally re- 
tarded, socially maladjusted, the unusually gifted and the 
physically handicapped. Lawrence J. Linck, executive secre- 
tary of the Illinois Commission for Handicapped Children, 
Ray Graham, Assistant Superintendent of Public Instruction 


25 Illinois Teachers College Board, Proceedings (Feb., 1945), 51. 

26 Marshall, Grandest of Enterprises, 311. 

27 Graham, “History of Special Education,” 5. 

28 R. W. Fairchild, “Handicapped Children in Illinois: The Need for Their Edu- 
cation and Provision for Such Education” (Normal, 1945), 2. Mimeographed. 
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in charge of Special Education, and Edward H. Stullken, sec- 
retary of the Commission for Handicapped Children and 
principal of the Montefiore Special School in Chicago, gave 
the benefit of their practical experience to those working on 
the curricula.” 

After a year of intensive work, curricula necessary for 
the education of teachers for the mentally retarded, partially 
sighted, deaf, crippled, and speech defective children were 
completed, and formal instruction began in the summer session 
of 1944. A year of graduate work leading to a degree of 
Master of Science in Special Education was added in 1945." 

Beginning with a modest enrollment of three students 
majoring in special education in 1945 (two of whom soon left 
their chosen careers for housewifery ) , the Division has steadily 
grown. In 1948, there were eighty-one students enrolled in 
special education; in 1950, the number had risen to one hun- 
dred fifty-four. Enrollment in January, 1957, was two hun- 
dred fifty. 

Despite this very rapid growth in enrollment, the 
supply of special teachers lagged far behind the demand. 
The State Department of Public Instruction was under con- 
stant and increasing pressure from medical, social, and wel- 
fare agencies, including hospital-schools and institutions, to 
expand the program of special education in the state. This, 
however, could not be done without an increase in trained 
teachers. State Director of Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren Ray Graham reported in June, 1917, that he had 119 
requests for special teachers to fill vacant positions and there 
was an uncalculable number of teachers needed for special 
rooms for which there were funds available, but no teachers. 
In 1946, approximately 30,000 children had received some 
type of special education. Of these 10,000 were in downstate 
Illinois. However, it was estimated in 1947 that over 105,000 


® Teachers College Board, Proceedings, Dec. 8, 1943, p. 278. 
° Ibid., April 3, 1944, p. 45. 
31 Marshall, Grandest of Enterprises, 312. 
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children® in need of special education were not receiving it. 
The bottle-neck and greatest obstacle to meeting this need was 
the inability of school boards to find qualified teachers.** 

In filling this need the University found itself operating 
under two severe handicaps: the inability to hire specialists 
in the various fields of special education because of the Uni- 
versity’s inability to meet the salary scale prevailing in these 
specialities,’ and the lack of the necessary physical facilities 
fora training program in special education.” President Fair- 
child in 1945 pointed out that the legislation encouraging the 
establishment of special rooms in the public schools had cre- 
ated such a demand for special teachers that “an emergency 
situation” existed. He asked that priority be given to the con- 
struction of a building which would be specially designed to 
take care of the needs of exceptional children and to provide 
facilities for the training of student teachers.” 

The General Assembly in 1945 responded with an ap- 
propriation of $976,000 for a Special Education building. This 
sum, however, was found to be insufficient for the type of 
structure needed, and two years later the legislature reappro- 
priated the original sum and added to it funds originally al- 
located to other buildings at Normal. This made $1,900,000 
available for a training center in special education. Rising 
costs required an appropriation of an additional $955,000 in 
1949." 

Ground was broken for the new building in 1948. The 
historic importance of the occasion was noted by those par- 
ticipating in the exercises. Ray Graham, State Director of 
Education of Exceptional Children, paid tribute to the humani- 


82 This was estimated at 200,000 children in 1955 in The Nature of the Schoo! 
Population in the State of Illinois, Robert G. Bone, R. Stewart Jones, and others (Illi- 
nois Curriculum Program Bulletin No. 24, June, 1955), 39-43. 

38 Memorandum from Dr. Rose E. Parker to R. W. Fairchild, June 6, 1947, Fair- 
child Papers (MSS, Milner Library). 
‘4 Teachers College Board, Proceedings, April 22, 1946, p. 136. 
35 Fairchild, “Handicapped Children,” 10. 
6 Ibid., 11. 
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tarian and enlightened spirit of the people of Illinois that made 
the program possible: 


On this site is to be housed the first teacher training program of any 
state or nation where the entire job of training special teachers of all types 
of deviate children has ever been planned. 

It is the result of a progressive and enlightened viewpoint of the re- 
sponsibility of a democratic government. For too long we have been spend- 
ing millions of dollars annually in custodial care and pensions for those whose 
opportunity has been blighted by handicap. We have forgotten that a large 
proportion of these people could have been prepared for useful and produc- 
tive life at a very small comparative cost had properly prepared teachers been 
available when in the plastic and developmental stages of youth. 

From the building to be erected here shall come trained people to meet 
the educational phase of this task. Illinois State Normal University is today 
assuming national leadership. 

Today the schools of Illinois are calling for 1,000 trained speech cor- 
rectionists, 1,000 trained teachers of the mentally retarded, 1,000 trained 
remedial reading teachers, and hundreds of others for the crippled, the deaf 
and the blind. 

This call has been heard by the citizenry of this state made articulate 
through the action of the General Assembly and the signature of the Gover- 
nor. The Teachers College Board has accepted the assignment. And this 
university has taken up the torch.** 


In March, 1951, the new building was dedicated. In 
the block-long, three-story structure of red brick and white 
stone, the University and the state had the most modern and 
complete plant in the nation for the training of special educa- 
tion teachers. Here were to be found such special facilities 
as entrance ramps and an elevator for the convenience of the 
crippled, therapy rooms, a diagnostic center, specially designed 
halls and classrooms, a counseling center, a complete infirmary, 
a solarium and sun deck. In the words of the historian of 
Normal, 


Nowhere was there a building like it, and the architects had had to be 
guided solely by the composite thinking of those who were responsible for 
the program. Uppermost had always been the need of the children requiring 


88 Illinois State Normal University, News Jetter (Oct., 1948), 3. 
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special services—the hard of hearing, the deaf, those with defective vision 
and defective speech, the blind, the palsied, and the cardiac cases.*® 


The program of training developed along the lines of 
several basic principles. It has been assumed that a good 
special education program provides opportunity for the ex- 
ceptional child to share as many activities with normal chil- 
dren as he is capable of doing; that exceptional children are 
like usual children in many significant ways; that the exception- 
ality of each child must be discovered, diagnosed, and dealt 
with individually; and that exceptional children should have 
access to as much education as they can benefit from. It 
was felt that the school life of the exceptional child should be 
varied and rich in such things as art experiences, recreational 
activities, and creative work. Nor were the fundamental skills 
to be neglected. The exceptional child was to be given the 
opportunity to “participate wholesomely in social living to 
the greatest possible extent, learn to assume his share of re- 


sponsibility, realize the personal development of which he 
{ was } capable and, eventually, become as self-sufficient as his 


5940 


limitations will permit. At the same time children with 
severe and incurable disabilities, and their parents, were to 
be taught to accept the disability. 

To enable teachers to go out into the schools and accom- 
plish these ends, a high degree of specialized training is given 
to student teachers. However, before students complete their 
preparation, two years of general education which covers work 
in English, contemporary civilization, world history, natural 
science, and the arts are required. In this period the student 
also is given professional training in education. Here he 
studies child growth and development, the philosophy of edu- 
cation, and reading methods. The remainder of the student's 
training is in both the general field of exceptional children 
and in one of the specialized areas." 


39 Marshall, Grandest of Enterprises, 312-13. 
4° Teacher Education, Dec., 1955, p. 19. 
41 [bid., 20. 
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The University now offers specialized preparation for 
those who will work with: 


(1) CHILDREN WITH IMPAIRED VISION. Here the teacher is trained 
to utilize the residual vision, and wherever possible, to prevent further 
damage to it. Training is given in the requirements of lighting, use of 
magnifying apparatus, large type printed materials and typewriting instead 
of handwriting. Methods of instruction are emphasized in which hearing is 
substituted for using the eyes. Training in instruction in Braille is also pro- 
vided. 

(2) CHILDREN WHO ARE DEAF OR HAVE IMPAIRED HEARING. 
Teachers are trained to give help in language development, speech reading, 
speech training and auditory training. Fortunately relatively few children 
are born with a total absence of hearing, and relatively few acquire total 
loss. The teacher is trained to build up the use of this residual hearing 
through the use of amplifying equipment such as hearing aids.** 

(3) PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED CHILDREN. The student is given the 
necessary background training to be able to co-operate with the medical 
specialist, the physical therapist, the speech teacher, and others who are con- 
cerned with the care and education of physically handicapped children. The 
training emphasizes mental health and the wholesome compensations which 
the physically disabled may attain. The student is given knowledge of spe- 
cial techniques and equipment used by these children. Above all the student 
teacher is encouraged to see beyond the child’s disability, to discover the 
potentialities that lie beneath his faulty and sometimes misshapen exterior.** 

(4) CHILDREN WITH SPEECH DISORDERS. Preparation in this field 
emphasizes development of good quality in the teacher’s own voice and dic- 
tion, and the technical background essential to speech correction. Students 
are given training and practical experience in diagnosis and speech correc- 
tion. In the senior year students spend two hundred hours in clinical prac- 
tice with half of this time being spent in the public schools. In addition, 
students are given the opportunity to observe and participate in diagnostic 
examinations, speech surveys, parent interviews, speech therapy, and the teach- 
ing of speech reading before their senior year.** 

(5) EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED AND MALADJUSTED CHILDREN. Un- 
der the Illinois Plan the visiting counselor maintains contact between school 


42Glenn J. Taylor, “Hearing Problems Among Children,’ Teacher Education 
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and home or other social agencies concerned with the child who is unable 
to adjust to the school situation. At Normal University the undergraduate 
preparation of the visiting counselor is based on the conviction that one who 
has had experience as a teacher can best interpret the child’s problems as 
they relate to his school activities. Consequently in this area preparation 
emphasizes child psychology, understanding of community agencies and serv- 
ices, and an introduction to case work. 

(6) THE EDUCABLE MENTALLY RETARDED. The objective of the 
special teacher in this area is to give these children the opportunity for per- 
sonal development and eventual social usefulness. The teacher must be able 
to teach the basic skills of communication, arithmetic, and simple occupa- 
tional skills in shop and home arts at a level that these students can grasp, 
and lead them into meaningful experiences in group living. These teachers 
need to understand the characteristics of the mentally retarded, to know how 
to translate abstract ideas into direct first-hand experiences which are mean- 
ingful to them.*° 


While the training of teachers of exceptional children 
remains the primary objective of the special education pro- 
gram, the various special clinics and laboratories in the pro- 
gram are also rendering valuable services to school systems 
throughout the state and to the general public. The Hearing 
Laboratory, the Psychological Counseling Service, the Read- 
ing Laboratory, and the Speech Clinic are integral parts of 
the special education program. The extent of the services 
rendered by these agencies is illustrated by the large number 
of cases handled. In the period May, 1952-May, 1953, the 
Hearing Laboratory made 2,632 hearing tests, gave training 
to ten persons in the use of hearing aids, and evaluated eftec- 
tiveness of hearing aids for 54 others.*’ Since its inception 
in 1945, the counseling service has worked with more than 
2,000 persons."’ From September, 1953, to September, 1954, 
clients from at least fifty Illinois towns were referred to the 
University Speech Clinic by other speech therapists, doctors, 
psychologists, public-school teachers and administrators, medi- 


45 Rose E. Parker, “Program of Teacher Education for Exceptional Children,” p. 11. 
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cal and welfare agencies, and parents. During the school year 
1953-1954, and the summer of 1954, some service was received 
from the Speech Clinic by 835 persons. The Reading Labora- 
tory has served as a testing and remedial center for schools in 
thirty counties. In the past two years it has assisted five com- 
munities in central Illinois in establishing programs to improve 
the quality of instruction in reading, writing, and spelling.” 

From modest beginnings in 1943, the Special Education 
Program has developed into one that radiates its influence 
throughout the state and nation and has even been felt in the 
care and education of exceptional children in foreign lands. 
Many states are using Normal University graduates to train 
their exceptional children. Visitors from other universities 
and from foreign lands who come to observe have found the 
Illinois Plan an inspiration for the education of their handi- 
capped children. 


“48 Interview with Mary C. Serra, Director of University Reading Laboratory, Mar. 
29, 1957. 


























Grandest of Enterprises: Illinois State Normal University, 1857-1957. By 
Helen E. Marshall. (Illinois State Normal University: Normal, Illi- 
nois, 1956. Pp. 355. $5.00.) 


This is the centennial history of Illinois State Normal University, the 
first state-supported institution of higher education in Illinois. The book 
takes its title from the words of the school’s second President, Richard Edwards, 
who said: “The education of the children of the state is the grandest of 
enterprises.” 

This is no ordinary centennial souvenir. It is first-rate history, first-rate 
biography, a first-rate example of the kind of fine writing some trained his- 
torians are able to produce. It was said of the great British historian, Fred- 
erick William Maitland, that “He retained to the very end his capacity for 
the drudgery involved in scholarship.” Miss Marshall has been scholarly in- 
deed, having encompassed within her “drudgery” an enormous assortment of 
sources, some of them, such as the papers of Richard Edwards, being used for 
the first time. One is steadily aware of the multitude of incidents, anecdotes, 


contemporary comments, and minute personal relationships that enrich and 


clarify the book. 

The nine presidents of the school—Hovey, Edwards, Hewitt, Cook, 
Tompkins, Felmley, Brown, Fairchild and Bone (still to be inaugurated) are 
seen and understood as personalities as well as college administrators. The 
treatment of Richard Edwards seems particularly brilliant, but the reader 
also comes to know well all of the others. One is impressed with the stature 
of Hewitt, of Cook, and of Felmley. 

Dr. Marshall does not gloss over the low points in the school’s history. 
The financial troubles in constructing “Old Main” are recited in full, the clos- 
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ing of the high school under Governor Altgeld is reported, and the turmoil 
during President Brown's administration, (1930-1933) is recorded in detail. 
In fact, the difficulties which led to President Brown's dismissal are here re- 
vealed for the first time. 

But the principal impact of the book on the reader is the realization 
of the greatness of the institution it describes. The vision of the founders, 
Jesse Fell, Jonathan Turner, Samuel Moulton, Simeon Wright, Charles Hovey, 
and others, was grandiose in its conception. This was reflected in the pretenti- 
ous name selected (“University”), in the nobility of its first building, in the 
beautiful planting and landscaping of the campus. The quality of the institu- 
tion was shown in the rigorous, almost petty at times, insistence on accuracy 
in spelling, speech, numbers, and performance. The institution’s stature is 
told in the account of its faculty and its graduates, where they came from, 
where they went. Illinois State Normal University owed much to the tradi- 
tion of Bridgewater (Massachusetts) Normal, from which came its second 
and third presidents; but it also became known itself as “The Mother of 
Western Normals,” sending faculty and alumni to head, or teach, or frequently 
to found the state normal schools of a score or more of states. 

The book records many of Normal’s distinctive features. There is the 
town of Normal, which has never permitted the sale of liquor (nor cigarettes 
for two-thirds of its history) and even now does not have pool rooms or 
bowling alleys. The school’s close connection with Bloomington is recorded. 
The book describes the emphasis at Normal University upon the training 
school where student teachers could observe, and teach, children from kinder- 
garten through high school. (Among the products of the University High 
School are many distinguished names, such as Adlai Stevenson, Walter Dill 
Scott, David Davis IV, Edmund Janes James). Negro children, Miss Marshall 
reports, have been admitted to the training school since 1867 while Negro 
college students have always taught white children in their practice teaching 
on the campus. And the college has always been free from social fraternities 
and sororities. 

The role of Abraham Lincoln, first attorney for the board, in helping 
establish the school during the first years is modestly recorded. There is 
the entrancing account of President (later Major General) Hovey and the 
“Normal Rifles” through the Civil War as Hovey expanded his company of 
Normal students and teachers into the Thirty-third Illinois Infantry, “The 
Schoolmaster’s Regiment,” Colonel Charles Hovey commanding. 

The remarkable growth of the college during the post-Civil War years 
reached a peak in national leadership of the “Herbartian Movement” (dur- 
ing the last decade of the nineteenth century). A chapter of the book, titled 
“The Herbartians” describes the work of such men as Charles DeGarmo. 
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Frank McMurry, Charles McMurry, C. C. Van Liew, John Hall, and John G. 
Wilkinson. These men advocated an educational method that many good 
schools follow to this day. 

The leadership of Normal in transforming “Normal Schools” into “Teach- 
ers Colleges,” 1900-1920, is fully documented. President Felmley’s ill-starred 
venture into the course of simplified spelling appears as both amusing and 
somehow admirable. There may be some who regret that Miss Marshall 
did not explore fully some of the educational ideas important in the institu- 
tion’s record, such as the Herbartianism of the Cook regime or the emphasis 
upon general education developed under President Brown. But that was not 
the primary task in this volume. Other books could and have been written 
on these. Professor Charles A. Harper gave an extensive treatment of 
Herbartianism in his Diamond Jubilee Volume, The Development of the 
Teachers College, and in his later A Century of Public Teacher Education. 

The book includes thirty-three pages of excellent pictures. Typographical 
and factual errors are rare and inconsequential. There is an extensive biblio- 
graphy and a good index so that the task will be easier when it is repeated 
in the year 2057. It may then be easier, but it is unlikely that it will be done 
better. 

Springfield RICHARD G. BROWNE 


Medicine in Chicago, 1850-1950. By Thomas N. Bonner. (American His- 
tory Research Center: Madison, Wisconsin, 1957. Pp. 302. $5.00.) 


The author, Thomas Neville Bonner, under a fellowship given him by 
the Chicago Medical Society and with the assistance of the society's committee 
on medical history offers here the story of medicine in Chicago for the 
years 1850 to 1950. The various chapters trace the development of medical 
education and medical practice in Chicago beginning with the founding of 
the city in 1833. The early surgeons in Fort Dearborn had little or no effect 
or influence on the ultimate development of the great medical center that 
Chicago has now become. The last of the Fort Dearborn surgeons was one 
Philip Maxwell who practiced in the city for twenty years after Fort Dear- 
born was evacuated in 1856. Presumably Maxwell Street perpetuates his 
memory. 

The book proceeds to tell the story of medical advances chronologically 
for its first three chapters. Then come chapters on medical schools in Chicago 
and the professional societies and publications. Subsequent chapters deal with 
the expansion of medical education, the story of the Chicago Medical Society, 
social-medical problems, the origin and development of hospitals, public health 
work, and the relationship of the medical profession to the public. 
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From the point of view of professional history writing the book is 
excellent in its documentation, its numerous footnotes, bibliographic refer- 
ences, and indexing. As such it has a definite place in any reference library 
on the history of medicine where it should stand beside the excellent two 
volumes prepared by the Illinois State Medical Society under the title “His- 
tory of Medical Practice in Illinois.” 

Although Bonner's contribution is of great excellence historically, the 
book is not especially readable. The chronicling of facts without adequate 
coloration and interpretation makes dry fodder. The period from 1850-1900 
was filled with the drama of combat between man and contagion and the 
overcoming of obstacles to progress which, with the lack of modern scientific 
knowledge, were well nigh insurmountable. The period from 1900-1950 
was characterized chiefly by the elimination of more than thirty inadequate 
commercial medical schools and the rise of the university medical colleges. 
Only one who participated intimately in these struggles, which involved 
political, economic, and social factors, could convey an adequate picture of 
what occurred. Much of this material is recorded not in the minutes of 
medical societies but in reports of committees and boards and even in court 
records to which apparently the author has not sought access. 

The second failing of Bonner's record is in his preparation and de- 
scriptions of the medical giants such as Billings, Herrick, Quine, and many 
others who along with Fenger made Chicago a great medical center. From 
this point of view the story by Bonner is more a skeleton or framework on 
which to erect a competent history than a body of living flesh and blood. The 
period from 1900-1920 was filled with scandals, quackery, exploitation, and 
governmental mismanagement from which exuded at all times a disgusting 
odor. The great leaders of medicine in Illinois were the men who submitted 
themselves to abuse and attack in order to do a public health job on medical 
development. Their success is what makes the great Chicago medicine of 
today with standards of the highest in the fields of education, research, and 
medical practice. 

Chicago MORRIS FISHBEIN 


General George B. McClellan, Shield of the Union. By Warren W. Hassler, Jr. 
(Louisiana State University Press: Baton Rouge, 1957. Pp. 350. 
$6.00. ) 

The weary exclamation of the sophisticated who reach for this volume 
may well be: “What? Another book on McClellan? Why?” Be it therefore 
said at once: their suspicion that it will be largely a rehash is not quite borne 
out by the contents nor, unfortunately, is it entirely dissipated. 
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To find evidence that this is the author's first book one need not read 
beyond the preface. There Hassler hides behind statements and sentiments 
of others, the sure thumbprint of the beginner. This tendency persists 
throughout, regardless of the fact that for each opinion on one side there 
usually is one to the contrary. If anyone wishes to write history by expert 
testimony, he should follow courtroom procedure all the way, presenting both 
opposing views impartially, not favoring those which coincide with his own. 

The first chapters of the volume strengthen the impression gained in 
the preface by showing the hand of the novice in small things, such as his 
repetitious description of Lee’s soldiers as “grayclad,” a clever enough expres- 
sion; but Hassler rides it to death, and thereby robs himself of a well-deserved 
literary merit mark. 

McClellan’s story then moves through the Peninsular campaign in well- 
worn grooves; nevertheless, several gross inaccuracies should be noted. At 
Beaver Dam Creek the Federals did not number 9,000, but 5,000, as was 
recorded by Porter. True, most Civil War generals had a habit of minimiz- 
ing their own forces, but in this case we have some corroboration. Porter 
had only 25,000 men, and would hardly have put more than a third of them 
on a single small sector, especially on the only one which was a natural bastion. 
Moreover, if Hassler visited that battlefield with a critical eye, he must have 
seen that it would have been practically impossible to crowd 9,000 men into 
the available space. Hassler’s report on the Gaines Mill engagement suffers 
also from faulty arithmetic. If Porter had 25,000 men to start with, and in 
the afternoon was reinforced with 8,000, plus two brigades from Sumner 
(p. 148), he had 33,000 men plus two brigades, against Lee’s 57,000 men 
(p. 145). How then can the author support his assertion that the Federals 
were outnumbered “fully two to one” (p. 148)? Another piece of careless- 
ness: how could Porter's troops at Beaver Dam Creek be designated as his 
right flank, when it plainly was his left (p. 145)? 

Probably to show his thoroughness and erudition, Hassler deluges the 
reader with references, most of them properly taken from primary or near- 
primary sources, although oddly he includes one from the arch-liar Lafayette 
C. Baker. 

Occasionally, and without apparent reason, he cites more recent au- 
thors, yet, oddly again, only those whose names shed reflected glory. Was 
it really necessary to quote Margaret Leech’s Reveille in Washington for the 
day on which McClellan arrived in Washington, or Freeman for the undis- 
puted fact that up to the fight at Philippi, McClellan had advanced with com- 
mendable vigor? And why are we offered the stale and irrelevant informa- 
tion that Leech’s book gives an excellent description of the war-time capital? 
After this it will come as no surprise that Sandburg and Catton are men- 
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tioned on matters of minor importance. On the other hand, there are no 
references to less popular writers who, prior to Hassler, had pointed out the 
contrast between Lincoln’s attitude toward McClellan and that toward Grant, 
and who had probed Stanton’s motive in making a premature announcement 
of Richmond’s expected fall. No doubt Hassler made the same observations 
independently, and hence found it unnecessary to credit or even mention the 
previous authors. 

A much more serious instance of a missing reference occurs on page 272. 
Here the author states that in September, 1862, five days after the battle of 
Antietam, Lee had 36,418 infantry, “although scarcely any stragglers had 
joined him by the 21st.” (Italics supplied.) From this premise, for which for 
once he gives no reference at all, he deduces that the Confederates at Antietam 
numbered 57,152 men, and not some 40,000 or less, as had been generally 
assumed. 

Hassler’s claim, if substantiated, would be an important, not to say 
exciting contribution to history. But did he substantiate it? 

The reference to the Official Records, which Hassler so strangely omitted, 
will be found in Freeman (Vol. II, p. 408), who, on the basis of it, arrives 
at the contrary conclusion that “even with the stragglers who had come up” 
(italics supplied), Lee had only 36,418 infantry present for duty on Septem- 
ber 22. 

Unfortunately, the reference makes no mention of stragglers, one way 
or another, and Freeman cites no further authorities, nor does he indicate 
the number of stragglers said to have joined the army between September 17 
and 22. So far as the official record goes, the question as to who and what 
is correct therefore remains unanswered. However, we have two high- 
caliber witnesses who should be heard: Lee himself, who stated in his official 
report that “This great battle was fought by less than 40,000 men on our 
side” (Battles and Leaders of the Civil War Il, p. 603), and the chief clerk 
of the Adjutant General’s office at Confederate headquarters, who came close 
to confirming this figure by reporting the Confederate forces in the battle 
at 33,000 infantry and 41,500 men of all arms (Battles and Leaders Il, p. 
565n). 

With these data before him, each reader will have to make up his own 
mind whether Hassler’s startling estimate is a historical bomb or a dud. 

Although in his own writings this reviewer has strongly rebuked the 
popular, but unwarranted attacks on McClellan, he looks with disfavor on 


inaccuracies or exaggerations to defend this view. How does Hassler, for 
example, explain his statement that at South Mountain McClellan's troops 
did the attacking against a “somewhat outnumbered” enemy, when in truth 
he led two army corps of about 24,000 men against a single division of some 
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5,000, which was not reinforced until late in the afternoon, and then only 
with 4,900 men? (Battles and Leaders Il, p. 578n.) 

Hassler hits his stride, though, at the battle of Antietam, which is admir- 
ably done. There probably exists no better and more exciting account of 
this bloody engagement. The one blemish in an otherwise perfect picture 
is the inclusion of Porter's alleged remark on the non-use of his reserves. 
His positive denial, published in Battles and Leaders, certainly should have 
been put into juxtaposition with the republication of that malicious legend. 

In the aftermath of Antietam, Hassler misses a point by stating that the 
War Department “seemed unable” to put needed supplies into McClellan's 
hands. This remark, and the one “that Stanton does not seem to have made 
much effort to do so,” appears entirely too feeble, considering that further 
studies would have indicated a deliberate withholding of the supplies. He 
misses another point by failing to explain that the run-down conditions of 
the Federal cavalry, on which Lincoln commented so sarcastically, was neither 
an exaggeration nor a figment of McClellan's imagination, but was due to the 
hoof-and-mouth disease, from which the animals were suffering. 

The maps in the book leave several things to be desired. For one, there 
is no indication as to the scale on which they are drawn; furthermore, rivers 
and roads are marked by almost identical lines, making proper differentiating 
difficult. 

Hassler’s volume ends on an amusing note. He, the tyro author of one 
book, and that in a field which able men have plowed before him, sets 
himself up as a high court, and pronounces sentence over previous historical 
works and workers. Old-timers will be glad to have, among other things, 
his affirmation that Freeman’s Lee is a magnificent piece of work; on the 
other hand, the cavalier condemnation of others is not accompanied by any 
reasons, arguments or specifications. As a judge, Hassler surely stands in a 
class all by himself. 

Hassler’s great failing as a historian is his inability or unwillingness to 
dig below the surface into the subject which underlies his book. Readers un- 
acquainted with the events of that era, puzzled as they must be by the hostile 
attitude of the Radicals toward McClellan, will never suspect that he was 
only a pawn in a game which had much wider ramifications. Such ramifica- 
tions, however, cannot be found by a mere reading of books and manu- 
scripts, even though it include the entire Congressional Library and all the 
volumes of the Official Records. 

Hassler’s mettle will be shown when and if he tackles a bigger task than 
the re-writing of an often-told biography, with not enough new facts or 
theories to justify its raison d’étre. 

Chicago OTTO EISENSCHIML 
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A Guide to Early American Homes—North. By Dorothy and Richard Pratt. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc.: New York, 1956. Pp. 251. 
$6.95.) 


The authors say there are some nine hundred interesting Early American 
Homes in the fourteen-state area covered in their book—north of the Mason- 
Dixon Line and Ohio River and east of the Mississippi. All of these houses 
are open to the public—about two-thirds of them are maintained for ex- 
hibition purposes and the other third may be visited subject to arrangements 
with the owners, which are listed for each one. 

The book is illustrated with about 175 photographs and has an ade- 
quate index. Immediately below the name and date for each of the houses is 
the information necessary to travelers: the address, name of the owner, 
hours open or what arrangements may be made to see the house, and the 


admission charge, if any. 

Most of the houses in a book of this kind are naturally in New England 
with the number diminishing the farther west the reader or traveler goes. 
Ten pages are devoted to the twenty-nine Illinois houses mentioned. Of 
this total sixteen are privately owned. Fifteen of them were described 
more fully in John Drury’s Old Illinois Houses. Pictured in the Illinois 
chapter are the Power home at Cantrall, owned by Mrs. June Power Reilly, 


and the General John E. Smith House at Galena, which is the property of 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis I. Nack. The other houses pictured are the Lincoln 
Home, Cahokia Courthouse, Grant Home, Pierre Menard Home and Onstot 
Cooper Shop, New Salem. 

H. F. R. 


Abraham Lincoln. Selected Speeches, Messages, and Letters. Edited with an 
introduction and notes by T. Harry Williams. (Rinehart & Co. 
Inc.: New York, 1957. Pp. 290. $.75.) 


There are a number of good collections of the selected speeches and 
writings of Abraham Lincoln. But this little volume edited by T. Harry 
Williams has one outstanding feature—the introduction by the editor. This 
brief essay of some ten pages is one of the finest presentations of Lincoln’s 
political philosophy that this reviewer has ever seen. The book should be 
in everyone’s library for that reason alone and it bears reading and re-reading. 

Williams has interpreted Lincoln's political philosophy from what he 
said and did. The four primary principles apparent to him in Lincoln's 
thought, very briefly summarized, are: 

1. A belief that some supernatural force largely directed the affairs of 
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men; there was a divine or higher law of which men were aware and to 
which they should seek to approximate their human law. 

2. A belief that man was possessed of a higher nature. He knew right 
from wrong and was capable of achieving almost unlimited social progress. 
3. A belief that the most efficient economic system was one in which 
most people owned property; all should strive to secure property. Some 
would get more than others, but there should be equal opportunity for all. 

4. A passionate belief in the American Union as the world’s greatest 
democracy. Our Union was an infinitely precious governmental experiment. 

In his devotion to this fourth principle Lincoln was to make his greatest 
contribution to history. The belief that the Union was an organic whole 
was a passion with Lincoln. This country was the “last best hope of earth” 
and for that reason, if for no other it must be preserved, regardless of hazard 


Or Cost. 

The selections are chosen with the idea of showing Lincoln’s ideas on 
these subjects. One will not find the beautifully sympathetic letter to Fanny 
McCullough, the letter to Grace Bedell, nor Lincoln’s intimate and personal 
letters to his friend Joshua Fry Speed. But the selections chosen are excellent 
and serve the purpose of the editor. This is not just a revised edition of Dr. 
Williams’ Selected Writings and Speeches of Abraham Linceln (1943), and 


for a paper-backed book it is a most attractive little volume. 
S. A. W. 
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ANNUAL MEETING AT NORMAL, OCTOBER 11 AND 12 


Dr. T. Harry Williams, one of the country’s best-known authors of 
books on Lincoln and the Civil War and professor of history at Louisiana 
State University, will be the principal speaker at the annual meeting of the 
Illinois State Historical Society at Normal on October 11 and 12. The meet- 
ing will be held in co-operation with Illinois State Normal University as a 


part of the year-long celebration of that institution’s centennial. 

The title of Dr. Williams’ talk at the annual dinner Friday evening in 
the .S.N.U. Student Union dining room will be “The Last Gentleman's War,” 
and it will concern the subject of chivalry and fraternization in the Civil 
War. 

Dr. Williams is a native of Illinois and the author of Lincoln and the 
Radicals (1941), Lincoln and His Generals (1952) and P. G. T. Beauregard 
(1955). Also, in 1943, he edited Selected Writings and Speeches of Abraham 
Lincoln, and in 1957 Abraham Lincoln, Selected Speeches, Messages, and 
Letters. For a review of the latter book see p. 211 of this Journal. Following 
Dr. Williams’ talk Richard B. Harwell of Chicago will present a program of 
recordings of Civil War music. 

Among the other speakers at the session will be Dr. Robert G. Bone, 
president of I. S. N. U.; Dr. Helen Marshall of the history faculty, and State 
Historian Clyde C. Walton. 

Tentative plans call for a guided tour of the campus Friday morning 
and a bus trip covering the historical, industrial and agricultural sites of the 
Bloomington-Normal-Hudson area on Saturday. 

Members of the Historical Society will receive a complete program in 
ample time to make their reservations. 
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RADIO-TELEVISION HISTORY AWARDS 


Annual awards of $500 each to a local radio or television station and a 
local or state historical society for the program which contributes most to 
local history in their community have been announced by the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Company. Under the rules programs broadcast through Decem- 
ber 31, 1957 are eligible this year. The participating station (radio or tele- 
vision) must submit its program or series of programs by tape recording, 
film or transcription to the local or state historical society by January 15, 
1958. The society's selection (made by five non-member judges) will be 
forwarded to Westinghouse by February 1 and the winner will be announced 
sometime during March, 1958. 

In his letter to the Illinois State Historical Society announcing the awards 
President Donald H. McGannon said, “There is a world of rich material not 
only in American history in general, but particularly in the very interesting 
local aspects of American history as related to the heritage of each of our 
communities. I’m sure you and your organization have recognized this for 
many years since it, in effect, represents the basic objective of such a society. 
WBC has searched for some method by which it could stimulate not only 
a programming effort in this direction but also (and of equal importance) 
a higher degree of activity and a more intimate relationship between the 
broadcasting stations of America and their local historical societies.” 


THE SOCIETY'S 1957 SPRING TOUR 


Illinois State Historical Society members—some two hundred of them— 
on their 1957 Spring Tour, enjoyed two days (May 3 and 4) of seeing where 
Illinois history was made more than a century ago and how and where it is 
being taught today when they visited Carthage, Nauvoo and Macomb. 

Following registration on Friday morning at Sherman Hall on the campus 
of Western Illinois State College the group was welcomed to the town of 
Macomb and to the school by its president, Dr. Frank A. Beu. Dr. William 
E. Lipsey, dean of the college, gave a brief history of the growth of the 
institution—from 1903 when it conferred its first two-year diploma, to 1957 
when it will grant 324 Bachelors’ and 92 Masters’ degrees; from 70 acres 
to 424; and from one building to twenty. He mentioned many points of 
interest on the campus and then the visitors were conducted in small groups 
by student guides to see them. 

Friday’s luncheon was served at the Lamoine Hotel in Macomb and 
the Society's secretary-treasurer, Clyde C. Walton, substituted as the speaker 
for Dr. Marcy G. Bodine, head of the Western Illinois department of social 
science, who was unable to attend. He told of a diary—recently discovered by 
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the Illinois State Historical Library staff—which recorded the experiences 
of two Illinoisans who went to the Black Hills in 1876 seeking gold. 
The men were James Bryan and Charlie Hallenbeck of Cordova and the 
period covered was from March 13 to August 20. By reading excerpts and 
interpreting other passages the speaker gave an entertaining story of the 
entire adventure. 

The group returned to the Sherman Hall auditorium after luncheon 
and Ralph E. Francis of Kankakee, president of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, presided at the afternoon sessions. Donald W. Marshall of the Social 
Science faculty told of the problems of teaching history at the junior high and 
senior high school levels. Secretary-Treasurer Walton spoke on Student 
Historian Award Day and future plans for the program. Alex Summers of 
Mattoon, senior vice-president of the State Society, then showed a series of 
a dozen colored slides taken at the organization's first regional meeting held 
in Princeton on March 23 and 24. (See Spring issue of this Journal, pp. 
108-12.) 

The annual Spring dinner was held in the dining room of Western's 
Science Hall where each table setting was decorated with a five-inch pottery 
vase, a souvenir gift of the Haeger Art Ware and Pottery company. The 
speaker of the evening, Dr. Kimball Young, Chairman of the Department of 
Sociology, Northwestern University, Evanston, was introduced by John W. 
Allen, of Carbondale, past president of the State Historical Society. Dr. Young, 
a grandson of Brigham Young—the next day he visited Nauvoo for the first 
time—read a lively and entertaining paper on “The Mormons in Illinois.” 

On Saturday morning the Society members assembled in a lecture room 
in Science Hall and were briefed by Dr. Bodine, chairman of the local arrange- 
ments committee, on the program for the day. Transportation for the outing 
was provided by four buses of the Macomb Unit School District—which 
were followed by half a dozen private automobiles. First stop on the trip 
was at the limestone jail in Carthage where the Mormon leaders Joseph and 
Hyrum Smith were killed by a mob on June 27, 1844. At the doorway the 
group was addressed by Mrs. Lewis C. Mathews, wife of the caretaker, who 
described the construction of the building with its thirty-one-inch walls, oak 
floors and butternut beams and told the story of the Smiths. The jail is now 
owned by the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (Utah) and is 
maintained as a shrine. 

From Carthage the route led to Hamilton and up State Route 96, along 
the Mississippi River, where lilacs and dandelions were in full bloom, to 
Nauvoo State Park. There the group visited the Rheinberger Home which 
has been furnished as a museum by the Nauvoo Historical Society. A feature 
of the house, which was built by the Mormon settlers and later added to by 
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the Icarians, was the large wine cellar dug back into the hillside half a story 
below the basement level. 

A “family-style” fried chicken luncheon was served at the Nauvoo Hotel 
where the 136 guests taxed the excellent dining facilities. The tour was 
resumed after luncheon with the first stop at the Gem City Vineland Com- 
pany plant. There the group was conducted through the wine cellar with its 
more than a dozen casks of 950 to 1,790 gallons capacity each, plus numerous 
smaller casks and barrels. The next stop was at the riverfront site of the 
Joseph Smith Homestead, the first home of the Prophet in Nauvoo—in the 
yard of which is the burying ground with the graves of Joseph and Hyrum 
Smith and the former's wife, Emma. After hearing a brief history of the site 
by Robert Fishbourn, custodian of the properties for the Reorganized Church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints (Independence, Missouri), the group 
went through the Homestead and then the Mansion House, a block to the 
north of it, where Joseph Smith lived later. The final stop on the tour of 
the town was made at the plant of the Nauvoo Blue Cheese company where 
Ray Falk, the cheesemaker, explained the process used and conducted a tour 
of the plant which turns out a million and a half pounds of Roquefort-type 
cheese yearly. Between the stops and on the way out of town the guides 


provided for each bus by the Nauvoo Historical Society pointed out various 


other buildings and sites of the Mormon and Icarian periods. 

The buses returned to the Western Illinois campus where most of the 
visitors had left their cars and by 5 P.M. the group was having cookies and 
coffee at the Hotel Lamoine, after which the two-day session was ended. 


STUDENT HISTORIAN AWARD DAY 


Governor William G. Stratton presented award certificates to twenty- 
seven Student Historians of the Year and the Harry E. Pratt and John H. 
Hauberg memorial award winners were named on the ninth annual Student 
Historian Award Day held on Friday afternoon, May 24. State Historian 
Clyde C. Walton and Phyllis E. Underwood, director of the Illinois Student 
Historian program, were in charge of the ceremonies held in the auditorium 
of the Illinois Building on the State Fairgrounds in Springfield. 

The awards were based on articles published during October, November 
and December, 1956, in the Illinois Junior Historian and in its successor, 
Illinois History magazine, from January through May, 1957. Both publica- 
tions were sponsored by the Illinois State Historical Society but beginning 
with the January issue the format was changed, the purposes redefined 
and the printing was taken over by Southern Illinois University Press of 
Carbondale. 
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AUTHOR OF THE BEST ARTICLE ABOUT LINCOLN 


Mary Lynn Vollman shows Governor William G. Stratton the hand- 
lettered parchment certificate she received as the author of the best Lincoln 
article published in the February issue of I//imois History magazine. Richard 
Hagen, left, had just presented her the Harry E. Pratt Memorial Award on 
behalf of the Friends of the Lincoln Shrines, Inc. 


Selection of the award winners was made by a panel of ten judges in- 
cluding the State Historian and the editor of the magazine. The others were 
Miss Frances Chambers, teacher at Calvin Coolidge Junior High School, 
Moline; James Fielding, production manager of television station WCIA, 
Champaign; Ralph E. Francis of Kankakee, president of the Illinois State 
Historical Society; F. S. Haynes, publisher of the I/linois State Journal, Spring- 
field; James T. Hickey of Elkhart, a director and chairman of the publica- 
tions committee of the Illinois State Historical Society; Irving Kupciner, 
radio and television commentator and columnist of the Chicago Sun-Times; 
Vernon Sternberg, director of Southern Illinois University Press; and Horace 
M. Wollerman, director of audio-visual education for the Alton schools. 

The twenty-seven Student Historians of the Year represented eighteen 
schools in fourteen communities throughout the state. One of them, Jane 
Johnson of East Junior High School, Alton, received her third successive 
annual award. The only student ever to duplicate this accomplishment was 
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ILLINOIS HISTORY TEACHER OF THE YEAR 


Mrs. Eva Weinreich, a teacher in the Washington School, Dixon, is 
shown as she received the John H. Hauberg Memorial Award for the teacher 
who had done most for the Illinois Student Historian program during the 
1956-1957 school year. Making the presentation is Walter E. McBride, past 
president of the Rotary Club of Rock Island. 


her sister, Carol, who received awards in 1952, 1953 and 1954. Three other 
students received their second awards: Tom Angell of the Harvard School 
for Boys, Chicago, was a winner in 1955, and Paula Rowe of Dixon High 
School, and James Krolak of LaSalle-Peru Township High School, LaSalle, 
received awards last year. 

First of the three major awards to be announced was the John H. Hau- 
berg Memorial Award for the teacher who had done most for the Illinois 
Student Historian program during the school year. This citation, a hand- 





PRESENTATION OF THE HAUBERG STUDENT AWARD 


Ralph E. Francis, left, president of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
presents the John H. Hauberg Memorial Award to Carole Benson of Sterling 
while Governor Stratton looks on. Carole was the author of the best non- 
Lincoln article published in I//inois History during the year. 


GOVERNOR RECEIVES STUDENTS’ HISTORY 


State Historian Clyde C. Walton, left, and Phyllis E. Underwood, editor 
of Illinois History, present Governor Stratton a leather-bound copy of the 
eight issues of the magazine published during the 1956-1957 school year. 
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lettered scroll, and $25 were presented to Mrs. Eva Weinreich, for twelve 
years a teacher at Washington School, Dixon. The presentation was made 
by Walter E. McBride, a past president of the Rotary Club of Rock Island, 
which sponsored this award. Mrs. Weinreich was the organizer and for the 
past eight years has been the sponsor of the Student Historical Society at 
her school. During that time members of the society have won thirteen 
Student Historian Awards and, in 1954, she was cited by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution for her contribution to good citizenship through 
her work with this group. 

Carole Benson, a fourteen-year-old eighth grade student at Sterling 
Junior High School, received the John H. Hauberg Memorial Award for 
the best non-Lincoln article published during the year. Ralph E. Francis 
presented the $25 award, which is sponsored by the Illinois State Historical 
Society. Carole’s winning article, published in the May issue of I/linois 
History and titled “A Pioneer Agriculturalist,’ was the story of Dr. Lott S 
Pennington, whose farming and farm research were carried on in White- 
side County. This was the second year the Hauberg awards were presented, 
honoring the late Rock Island historian, philanthropist and civic leader. 

Winner of the first Harry E. Pratt Memorial Award and $100 for the 
best article about Abraham Lincoln published in the February issue of 
Illinois History was Mary Lynn Vollman, a sixteen-year-old sophomore in 
the Danville High School. Her article, titled “An Oak Tree Speaks,” was about 
the tree that stands at Lincoln's birthplace near Hodgenville, Kentucky. 
This award was established in honor of Dr. Harry E. Pratt, Illinois State 
Historian and Lincoln author, who died on February 12, 1956. The award 
is sponsored by the Friends of the Lincoln Shrines, Inc., and the presentation 
was made by that organization’s secretary-treasurer, Richard Hagen of Galena. 

Following presentation of the teacher and student awards, State Historian 
Walton and Miss Underwood presented Governor Stratton a leather-bound 
copy of the eight issues of the magazine for the 1956-1957 year. 

Here is the list of those receiving Illinois Student Historian of the 
Year awards: 

Alton: Jon A. Goedde, Alton High School; and Jane Johnson, East Junior 
High School. 

Bloomington: Susan Bicket and John C. Tidernann, Washington Junior High 
School. 

Canton: Sheila Haynes, Canton Junior High School. 

Chicago: Ellis Cohen and Tom Angell, Harvard School for Boys. 

Danville: Mary Lynn Vollman, Danville High School. 

Dixon: Karen Spencer, Washington School; and Paula Rowe, Dixon High 
School. 

Elgin: Diane Partridge and Pat Danner, Abbott Junior High School. 
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Geneseo: Donald H. Johnson, Geneseo Junior High School. 

LaSalle: James Krolak, LaSalle-Peru Township High School. 

Moline: Jon Schiewe, John Ericson and Harry Cozad, Calvin Coolidge Junior 
High School; and Bob Vogelbaugh, Moline Senior High School. 

New Lenox: Dan Owen, Lincoln-Way Community High School. 

Princeton: Doug Criner, Princeton High School; and Larry Schafer, Logan 
Junior High School. 

Rock Island: Joel Robert Harris, Eleanore DeSmet, Jane Aiken and Marsha 
Blunt, Washington Junior High School. 

Sterling: Carole Benson and Judy Wilson, Sterling Junior High School. 


GRANT HOME AT GALENA REDEDICATED 


Governor William G. Stratton rededicated the Ulysses $. Grant Home 
in Galena in ceremonies held on April 27, the 135th anniversary of the 
General's birth. Everette B. (“Pete”) Long, of the Chicago Civil War 
Round Table, spoke on “Illinois During Grant’s Time.” The Home, which 
was presented to Grant by “some of our [Galena’s} liberal and patriotic 
citizens” when he returned on August 18, 1865, from the Civil War, was 
occupied by the General and his family until he left for Washington to be 
inaugurated as President in 1869. Following his eight years in the White 
House and a world tour, Grant returned to Galena and occupied the house 
until 1881 when he moved to New York. 

The restoration, which was directed by Richard S. Hagen, historical 
consultant for the Illinois Division of Parks and Memorials, had as its object 
the re-creation of the Home as it was during the period when the Grants 


occupied it. Hagen has promised to discuss this subject in detail in an 


article for a future issue of this Journal. 
The rededication was the climax of a week of colorful ceremonies in 
Galena, including the annual U. S. Grant Boy Scout Pilgrimage. 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


G. C. Clementz addressed the Bond County Historical Society on April 9 
on "Early Schools of the County.” 


Dr. Edward W. Mill, professor of political science and assistant to the 
president at Rockford College, spoke on “America and the Philippines: 
Partners in the Pacific” at the March 21 meeting of the Boone County His- 
torical Society. Dr. Mill was for several years head of the State Department's 
Philippine Foreign Affairs training program and later consul in Indonesia. 
The address was especially timely, as Dr. Mill is one of the few Americans 
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qualified to judge the effect of the recent death of Philippine President 
Ramon Magsaysay in a plane crash. 


The South Shore Historical Society (Chicago) held its winter meeting 
in the South Shore Library on February 19. Wallace Merrill showed slides 
of scenes and personages of some of the suburbs now included in the south- 
eastern part of Chicago. 


The Evanston Historical Society viewed the Ford Foundation’s film 
“Mr. Lincoln,” with Royal Dano in the title role, at its meeting on March 30. 
The presentation was open to the public. Mrs. Morgan Gibney, Mrs. 
Chauncey Hobart and Mrs. Porter Heaps were committee chairmen. Girls 
from Evanston High School acted as ushers. 


The Rev. Stanley Brown of Diamond Lake Methodist Church was mod- 
erator of a panel discussion at the meeting of the Historical Society of the 
Fort Hill Country on February 18. Other members of the panel were Joseph 
Tekampe, George B. Brainerd, Mrs. George A. Ross and Gordon Ray. The 
meeting was held at the Ivanhoe church. 

Intermediate Girl Scouts of Diamond Lake School were hostesses to the 


Society when it met in the school gymnasium on March 18. Mrs. Philip 
Simpson, leader of the group, spoke on “One Hundred Years of Pupil-Teacher 
Problems in Rural Education,” and the girls presented four scenes from the 
history of the township. 


The Libertyville-Mundelein Historical Society met in Cook Memorial 
Library, Libertyville, on February 25. G. Carroll Gridley described his 
ancestors’ arrival in Vernon Township and their trip to the California gold 
fields. George B. Brainerd spoke on the early history of the Ivanhoe church. 


Thomas A. Scully addressed the Logan County Historical Society at 
Emden on February 24, telling of his father William Scully and the foundation 
of the Scully estates. Five historical sketches were presented: of Orvil Town- 
ship, compiled by William A. Komnick and read by Mrs. Ruth Finchum; of 
Prairie Creek Township, compiled and read by James W. Ryan; of Harrisburg, 
compiled by Mrs. Bessie Bruns and read by Mrs. Elsie Payne; of Emden, 
compiled by William A. Komnick and read by Mrs. Laura Heineken; and 
of Bethel, compiled by Ben Hilgendorf and read by Mrs. Ruth Minch. Music 
was furnished by a quartet from the First Methodist Church of Lincoln, 
composed of Mr. and Mrs. Donald Splain, Miss Jane Whiteman and Dean 
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May, with Mrs. Roy S. Anderson as accompanist. Miss Whiteman also 
sang a solo. Mayor Henry Hildebrands welcomed the group to Emden. 

William A. Komnick was elected president of the Society. The other 
officers, all re-elected, are: E. H. Lukenbill, vice-president; Conrad Miller, 
secretary; and George A. Volle, treasurer. Ex-President James T. Hickey 
and Mrs. Garland Green were named as a committee for restoration and 
maintenance of the Mt. Pulaski courthouse. 


T. Val Wenk was elected president of the Marshall County Historical 
Society by the board of directors at a meeting on February 21. Maud 
Uschold, Mrs. Walter Du Bois and Lois Leigh were chosen as vice-presidents; 
and Eleanor Bussell and Roscoe Ball re-elected as secretary and treasurer 
respectively. 

At the Society’s meeting on April 1—postponed one week because 
of inclement weather—at La Rose, a program devoted to early settlers of 
Bell Plain Township was presented under the direction of Mrs. Ralph 
Kimpling and Fay Ball. Mrs. Charles Rolinski, Donna Stanley, Edna Schu- 
macher, Mrs. Carrie Bestold, Mrs. Electa Spangler, George Iliff and Mrs 
Evelyn Whetzal participated. A. W. Juers gave reminiscences of the history 
of the Santa Fe Railroad, with which he has been connected for forty years. 


Alberta Balmer reviewed articles on the Mormon Trail by Dr. William 
Petersen, and spoke on “Contributions of the Icarians,” at the Nauvoo His- 
torical Society meeting at the high school on April 16. The film “Lincoln 
in Illinois” was shown. 

The Society has planned five weekend tours of Nauvoo’s historical sites 
for the third weekend of each month from May through September. 


The Ogle County Historical Society met at Chana on February 25. In- 
formal discussions concerned various aspects of county history. The Society 


met in Polo in May in connection with that city’s centennial. 


The Perry County Historical Society’s mimeographed “Proceedings” 
were distributed to members attending the meeting at the John B. Ward 
School, DuQuoin, on April 1. George Ulrich, Pinckneyville philatelist. 
addressed the group on his hobby. 


The Randolph County Historical Society has been working for the 
preservation of the Pierre Menard home. Students from Sparta,High Schoo! 
have been active in the project, and their work was recognized at the Society's 
meeting in that city on March 29. Senator R. G. Crisenberry reported on 
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the progress of the bill introduced by him for an appropriation for that 
object. Awards were presented to Catherine Price and Rose Marie Fessler 
in the high school division and Lois Deimund and Mary Kohlberg in the 
grade school division for the best essays on Menard submitted in a recent 
county-wide contest. Richard S. Hagen, historical consultant for the State 
Division of Parks and Memorials, presented an illustrated lecture on the recon- 
struction of the Lincoln Home in Springfield, referring also to such projects 
as Fort St. Louis at Starved Rock, the restored village at New Salem, and the 
Grant Home at Galena. Past President John W. Allen of the Illinois State 
Historical Society spoke briefly. President Ebers Schweizer of the Randolph 
County Society presided. 


The Rockton Township (Winnebago County) Historical Society met 
on April 9 in the home of Mrs. William Zinnecker. The Society has con- 
tinued to engage in various activities to raise money to complete the restora- 
tion of the Stephen Mack house. 


Ten pupils of Louis E. Aaron in the fifth grade at Lincoln School in 
Eldorado presented a program of old-time dances before the Saline County 
Historical Society on March 5. Mrs. J. A. Musgrave of Harrisburg, a member 


of the American Bell Association, spoke on “Historic Bells” and exhibited 


a portion of her bell collection. 


Lage Nelsson of Kalmar, Sweden, addressed the Swedish Historical Soci- 
ety of Rockford on February 24. Sonja Carlson, 1956 midsummer queen, 
reported on her visit to Sweden, and students in Swedish from East High 
School, Rockford, gave songs and readings. Charles E. Boettcher, Carl A. 
Dahlgren and Gust W. Nelson were elected directors. Thirteen other di- 
rectors and all officers were re-elected. The officers and directors met on 
March 10 to plan the Society's twentieth anniversary celebration. 


The history of the old Rapp store in Geff was discussed at the Wayne 
County Historical Society's meeting on March 29. 


John W. Allen, past president of the Illinois State Historical Societ: 
spoke on various historic sites in “Egypt” before the Williamson County His- 
torical Society on April 7. President Snyder E. Herrin presided. 


Secretaries of local historical societies are urged to send in reports of the 
activities of their societies to this Journal. 
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The Illinois State 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society is pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Historical Library for distribution to 
members of the Society. Dues are $3 a year, or $50 for Life 
Membership. Membership is open to all. 

In addition to the Journal, which is published four times a 
year, members of the Society receive publications sponsored by 
the Society which are printed by authority of the State of Illinois. 
The latter include occasional books and pamphlets on Illinois 
history. 

The Society's annual meeting is held in October. In May the 
Society visits some historic area. Both the meeting and the tour 
are open to all members and to the public. 

Manuscripts for the Journal should be submitted to Clyde C. 
Walton, Illinois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, 
Springfield, Illinois. The editors do not assume any responsi- 
bility for the personal opinions expressed by the authors of articles 
published. 

‘The Society's purpose is to collect and preserve data relating 
to the history of Illinois, disseminate the story of the state and 
its citizens, and encourage historical research. 

To preserve historical data in all possible completeness many 
types of material are needed. These include books about Illinois 
or Illinoisans, family histories, state and municipal publications, 
reports of Illinois institutions of all kinds, manuscripts, letters, 
diaries, newspapers, magazines, maps, prints and photographs. 
The Historical Library has large holdings of, and specializes in, 
Lincolniana and the Civil War period. 

Although the Historical Library purchases a few items, its 
funds are limited by appropriation. Therefore it must depend in 
large measure on the public-spirited generosity of the people of 
Illinois, including members of the State Historical Society. 

Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois and its his- 
tory will be gratefully received and carefully preserved. All 
gifts will be suitably acknowledged. Donors may be assured 
of the appreciation of future generations of Illinois citizens 
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